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TELEVISION AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—A PART 
OF THE INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Keravver, from the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency in the United States, submitted the following 


INTERIM REPORT 


[Pursuant to 8S. Res. 190, 88d Cong., 2d sess., and §. Res. 62 and 125, 84th Cong., 
Ist sess. ] 


I, INTRODUCTION 


The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, pursuant 
to authorization in Senate Resolution 190, 83d Congress, 2d session, 
and Senate Resolutions 62 and 125 of the 84th Congress, 1st session, has 
been making a “full and complete study of c eaits delinquency in the 
United States,” including its “extent and character” and “its causes 
and contributing factors.” 

Hearings have been held by the subcommittee dealing with com- 
munity problems in various cities and with a number of special con- 
siderations that are believed to be affecting juvenile delinquency. 


Concern expressed as to possible causal relationship 


Since the study of juvenile delinquency by the subcommittee began, 
many persons have written expressing the opinion that there is a 
causal relationship between repeated exposure to crime and violence on 
television and overt delinquent actions of today’s youth. One of the 
Gallup public opinion polls in 1954 showed— 


an overwhelming majority of the Nation’s parents think some of the blame for 
the upsurge in juvenile delinquency can be placed both on the crime comic books 
and on the mystery and crime programs on TV and radio. In a coast-to-coast 
survey by the American Institute of Public Opinion, 7 out of every 10 adults (70 
percent) questioned placed at least part of the blame on the horror and crime 
comic book. An identical number (70 percent) also put some of the blame on 
the mystery and crime programs on TV and radio.” 





1 Gallup, George, “The Gallup Poll : Comics, Air Waves Sharé Blame,” in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, November 21, 1954, and other newspapers on that date. 
1 
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Dr. George Gallup added: 


It is interesting to note, however, that among those who feel comic books can 
be blamed, 26 percent say they contribute “a great deal” to juvenile delinquency, 
while among those who say TV-radio programs can be blamed, 24 percent say 
they contribute “a great deal” to teen-age crime. 

When asked, “Do you think any of the blame for teen-age crime can 
be placed on the mystery and crime programs on TV and radio?” 
69 percent of the men and 71 percent of the women answered, “Yes.” 
Of the men, 25 percent answered, “No,” as did 22 percent of the 
women. Only 6 percent of the men and 7 percent of the women said 
they had “no opinion.” The 70 percent who answered, “Yes,” were 
asked : “How much of the blame should be put on these programs—a 
great deal, some, or only a little?” They answered: 24 percent said 
“a great deal,” 32 percent said “some,” and 14 percent said “some,” 
of the total of 70 percent. 

In analyzing the results of that survey, Dr. Gallup wrote “older 
people are much more inclined to brand both comic books and TV- 
radio crime programs as factors contributing to juvenile delinquency 
than are younger people.” 

Sociologists have pointed out that television has wrought the most 
marked influence upon the habits of the family of any technical de- 
velopment since the motor car went into mass production. The far- 
reaching developments in the technical facilities for communication 
of ideas in recent years show many evidences of impact. Many parents 
and educators are genuinely concerned with the impact of such tech- 
nological developments upon youth. In this connection, it is observed 
that this is another example of modern technical know-how outdis- 
tancing our social understanding and control. 


Television is but a part of the mass media total 

It is realized that television is but a part of the mass media total 
that should be examined if a comprehensive view is to be obtained. 
A study has been made by the subcommittee of crime and horror comic 
books and juvenile delinquency. It is the purpose of this inquiry to 
consider crime and violence programs on television objectively in the 
total picture of juvenile delinquency. 

Evidence before the subcommittee indicates that many parents and 
educators are beginning to be concerned about the repeated exposure 
of children to sequences of crime and violence on television. It is not 
the intent of the subcommittee to equate crime and violence with 
badness. The subcommittee has recognized from the beginning that 
crime and violence have always been a part of American entertain- 
ment and literature. The focus of the subcommittee’s inquiry, there- 
fore, is to determine the negative effects, if any, resulting from the 
increased exposure, and in dramatic form, of boys and girls to 
presentation of crime and violence via television. 

One competent observer has asserted that children see more of all 
television’s output—including the programs designed for adults— 
than adults do.? There is substantial agreement among studies made 
that children’s viewing of television is excessive. 





*Shayon, Robert Lewis, The Pied Piper of Video, in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
November 25, 1950. 
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Without any intent of condemning the television industry then, the 
subcommittee has sought to explore certain of the suggested consid- 
erations in an objective manner with the hope that such probing may 
lead, if indicated, to improved programing to better serve the needs 
of our youth. 

The economics of the television industry are not to be dealt with 
comprehensively in this inquiry, nor has attention been given to the 
technical aspects of transmission and broadcasting. 


Focus on crime and violence 

It should be made clear that the focus of this particular inquiry 
was exclusively upon programs involving crime and violence. It did 
not proport to be a comprehensive study of television programs avail- 
able to children. The subcommittee is aware that there are a number 
of fine educational programs presented for children by the television 
industry. The subcommittee commends those conscientious telecasters 
who have been responsible for the development of such programs and 
hopes that there will be an increase in such programs. It is recog- 
nized of course that there is much desirable material presented on tele- 
vision which children certainly can assimilate. The experts, knowing 
what they do about the motivations for watching television programs, 
realize that some children will concentrate almost entirely upon the 
more beneficial material. Since presentations of this type could in no 
wise contribute to the delinquent behavior of children, they are of 
course outside the scope of this report. 


Hearings held before House subcommittee in 1952 


An investigation of radio and television programs was conducted 
in 1952 by the Federal Communications Commission Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives of the 82d Congress, 2d session, pursuant to House 
Resolution 278. 

Hearings before that subcommittee were held on June 3, 4, 5, 26, 

September 16, 17, 23, 24, 25, 26, December 3, 4, and 5, 1952.5 The 
resolution authorized the committee— 
(1) to conduct a full and complete investigation and study to determine the 
extent to which the radio and television programs currently available to the 
people of the United States contain immoral and otherwise offensive matter, 
or place improper emphasis on crime, violence, and corruption; and (2), on 
the basis of such investigation and study, to make such recommendations (in- 
cluding recommendations for legislative action to eliminate offensive and un- 
desirable radio and television programs and to promote higher radio and 
television standards) as it deems advisable, 


Stations monitored for crime and violence programs 

Members of the staff of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency monitored the four Washington, D. C., television sta- 
tions during the week of September 12 to 18, 1954. Attention was 
given to those programs which contained scenes of crime and violence 
during the hours between 4 and 10 p. m., the time when children usu- 
ally view television programs. Certain sequences of excessive crime 
and violence were copied on film with the sound track. 





*See hearings before a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, House of Representatives, Investigation of Radio and Television Programs, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., on H. Res. 278, June, September, and December 1952. 
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The programs of the television stations in nine cities were surveyed 
for those programs which appeared to indicate crime and violence, or 
for those programs on which complaints had been received. The sur- 
veys were for 1 day in each city Res the hours of 4 and 10 p. m. 
The cities and dates were: Atlanta, September 15; Chicago, September 
16; Cleveland, September 14; Dallas, September 13; Denver, Septem- 
ber 14; Kansas City, September 17; Philadelphia, September 15; San 
Francisco, September 16; and Seattle, September 15. 

Hearings of the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
on the content of television programs were held in New York City on 
June 5 and in Washington, D. C., on October 19 and 20, 1954. Fur- 
ther hearings were held on April 6 and 7, 1955, in Washington. 

Among the witnesses heard were experts from within and outside 
the television industry. All major television networks were repre- 
sented among the witnesses. Officials of various stations and the key 
officials of the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters appeared in presenting the point of view of the industry. 

Those witnesses from outside the television industry who appeared 
or submitted statements included: the president of the National As- 
sociation for Better Radio and Television, the director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, the director of the California Youth Author- 
ity which is responsible for the care of all young people committed 
to that State, a professor of sociology from Columbia University, a 
psychiatrist from Columbia University, a psychologist from Harvard 
University, the station manager of the Pittsburgh, Pa., educational 
television station, members of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the assistant head of school broadcasting of the British Broad- 
casting Corp., and a number of other persons interested in television 
programing. 

Il. GROWTH OF THE TELEVISION INDUSTRY 


A brief overview of its present size and importance 

The precipitant expansion of the television industry in the United 
States since the end of World War IT is without a parallel in the media 
of communication. In 1946 only seven television stations were in oper- 
ation in the continental United States and there were only a few 
thousand television receivers.“ On May 1, 1955, there were 418 com- 
mercial television stations on the air and an additional 152 television 
stations had been licensed but were not yet on the air. These figures 
are in addition to the 11 educational television stations on the air and 
the 23 additional television stations that have been licensed.®> It was 
estimated that by May 1, 1955, there were 28 million “television house- 
holds.” When one assumes the estimate of 3 persons per house- 
hold, approximately 84 million persons within the United States are 
television viewers in their homes. Hotels, restaurants, and other estab- 
lishments serving the public make television reception available to a 
vast number of additional viewers, bringing the total number of tele- 
vision receivers in use in the country at that time to approximately 
33 million. 





¢ Wiley, Paul Andrew, Research About Children and TV, in Bulletin No. 98 of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International, Washington 1954. 
5 Statistics supplied by the Federal Communications Commission. 
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The map in the appendix of this report shows the network of co- 
axial cables or microwave relays and the location of television stations 
in the United States.* Although the concentration is heaviest in the 
eastern part of the continent and in California, television stations are 
now operating in every State of the Nation. 

The Federal Communications Commission reported that as of May 
1, 1955, television stations were operating in 262 communities, and 
that stations have been licensed but are not yet on the air in 63 addi- 
tional communities. 

Every large city, or “market,” in the United States has one or more 
television stations on the air. Utilizing the 1950 census, it was found 
that the list of present licensees shows there are 5 cities of over 1 mil- 
lion population with television stations. There are 13 cities with over 
500,000 but less than 1 million with television stations. There are 21 
cities with television stations that have over 250,000 but less than 
500,000 population. There are 52 cities with television stations that 
have over 100,000 but less than 250,000 people. Sixty-eight cities with 
a population between 50,000 and 100,000 have television stations. 
There are 68 cities with over 25,000 but less than 50,000 population 
that have television stations. The remainder of the television stations 
now in operation are in communities of less than 25,000 population. 

Four major networks, each having its main office and principal 
broadcasting facilities in New York City, occupy pivotal positions in 
the industry. They are: The American Broadcasting Co. (ABC) ; 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. (CBS) ; Allen B. Du Mont Lab- 
oratories, Inc. (Du Mont) ; and the National Broadcasting Co. (NBC). 
Each of the major networks was limited to owning five television sta- 
tions. Other stations are independently owned but are affiliated with 
at least one network. Those stations located in a one-station market 
frequently maintain dual network affiliation. 

It is estimated that there are 33 million television sets in the United 
States in use today.’ These sets make television programs regularly 
available to some 90 million persons. The annual manufacturers’ out- 
ut of television sets increased from 210,000 sets in 1947 to 1,050,000 
in 1948. In 1949, the industry produced 3 million sets; in 1950, 6,500,- 
000; in 1951, 5,400,000; in 1952, production reached 6 million; in 1953, 
there were 7,200,000 sets produced ; and in 1954, the total was 7,300,000 
sets produced.® 


Television has become an important medium of communication 

The television industry in the United States has achieved a pivotal 
position as a medium of communication. It contends with newspaper 
reading for public attention. Studies indicate that television is gain- 
ing audiviewers at the expense of radio, movies and the reading of 
books, newspapers and magazines. This is true of young children 
and teen-agers, probably to an even greater extent than with adults. 

Attention is called to the results of a few of the studies reporting 
this phenomenon : 

A study of approximately 800 households selected at random (of which 333 


were television-owning) in Atlanta, Ga., revealed that because the television 
owners were, on the whole, better situated financially and because environmen- 





® Map reproduced by courtesy of the publisher of Television Factbook. 
7BRstimated by the Federal Communications Commission as of May 1, 1955. 
8 Statistics of the Radio-Electronics-Television Mannufacturers Association. 
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tal factors enhanced their exposure to all types of media, they had more radios, 
took more daily newspapers, owned more home movie equipment, and read more 
books than did members of the nontelevision households. Nevertheless, “at 
present (in February 1951) as compared to a period 3 years before the inter- 
view,” there was a 60 percent lessening of evening radio listening in the televi- 
sion homes whereas nontelevision owners increased their evening radio listen- 
ing by 20 percent. There were similar shifts in amounts of daytime radio 
listening between the two groups. Motion picture attendance was lessened for 
all households, but it lessened by about 15 percent more in the television homes 
than in the sample homes. Book and magazine reading diminished for both 
groups although the percentage decrease was slightly higher among television 
than nontelevision households.’ 

A study of an unidentified community in southern California compared two 
groups of 400 families each, television-owning and nontelevision-owning. Every 
fifth house with a television antenna was included. The family in an adjacent 
house which had no television antenna was then selected, providing it resembled 
the first family with respect to educational and chronological status. Question- 
ing for the first family was oriented to changes since the acquisition of a tele- 
vision set. For the second family it was adapted to a similar time span. Changes 
in habits at the time of the interview as contrasted to the period just prior to 
acquisition of the television (matched pairs) were: ” 














| Television Nontelevi- 
families sion families 
Radio listening: | Percent Percent 
More ies aaa ae RIN a at 0 | 8 
DN i ood bnsenepeses ss 12 } 69 
BM cick sadesehbehskbnkiiedte 88 13 
Movie attendance: j 
PE kind Denniglabind oopphduitothdtiisl ticwnddepadbedcbb nines 3 | 14 
BO WI gn cceiccddencnddudocvoddent 17 | 61 
ite dina dines eelice ; : ran 80 | 25 
Reading: ’ 
a ll | 1 6 
No change 32 | 69 
ER ee 67 | 25 








It should be pointed out that studies such as the above give equal 
weight to adults and to children so that the results cannot be appli- 
cable exclusively to juveniles. 

The results of two surveys have come to notice which apply spe- 
cifically to youngsters. They showed: 


Interviews with 400 families owning television in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., revealed that motion picture attendance had fallen off 49 
percent among children of families that owned television sets for more than 
2 years. Children read 11 percent fewer magazines, 15.7 percent fewer comics 
and 9.2 fewer books. Their radio listening also declined. One of the conclu- 
sions set forth in this study is that television is not a novelty whose fascination 


wears off. The habit of viewing television becomes more ingrained with practiced 
ownership.” 


Among children between the ages of 6 and 12 in television homes, listening 
to the radio almost disappears as a form of activity. The same children spend 
a great deal of evening time viewing television. It cannot be said that televi- 
sion in this situation is displacing radio, as is so often the case with adults * * * 


television is adding a completely new dimension to the experience of these 
children.” 





® Stewart, Raymond F., The Social Impact of Television on Atlanta Households, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga., 1952. 

1 McDonagh, Edward, et al., Television and the Family, in sociology and social research, 
University of Southern California Press, November—December 1950, Pp. 11 i 

“™ Alldredge, Charles Haden, Television: Its Effect on Family Habits in Washington, 
A Survey, in the Abstract of Public Relations, Washington, D. C., January 1950. 

® Riley, J. W., Cantwell, F. V., and Ruttiger, K. F., Some Observations on the Social 
——_ of Television, in Public Opinion Quarterly, summer 1949, Princeton University Press, 
p. 5 
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Young children may be termed a unique group. For them television 
is not intruding upon already established patterns. Because they can 
watch television long before they are old enough to read the printed 
word, and before they are old enough to go to the movies unescorted 
by their parents, they are apt to aie eavy exposure to television 
in preschool days. Television is frequently the teacher. 


Juvenile television audiviewers 


A few years ago the United Parents Association of New York City, 
Inc., concluded that the heaviest concentration of television viewing 
among juveniles fell among children in the 5- to 6-year age group who 
watched television 4 hours a day.** However, almost the same num- 
ber of hours were spent watching television each Saturday and Sun- 
day by pupils at the Burdick Junior High School, Stamford, Conn., 
who had television sets at home. These pupils spent an average of 
27 hours each week before their sets. Their school schedule occupied 
27 hours and 55 minutes each week. <A similar quote from Walter 
Clarke of Cincinnati: 

The average 12- or 13-year-old spends 3.7 hours every day before the screen. 
Over a week he is apt to spend 30 hours—5 more than he spends in school.?5 

Many persons held the opinion that television was a passing fancy, 
that less attention would be paid to it once the novelty had worn off. 
Yet. the situation in Boston in 1953 was similar to that in Stamford, 
New York, and Cincinnati the previous year. The following example 
is cited : 

Questionnaires submitted to 500 pupils in the third grade and 500 pupils in 
the fifth grade of parochial schools in the Roman Catholic Church diocese of 
Boston and 9 public schools in Metropolitan Boston brought replies from 439 
third graders and 369 fifth graders. Nearly three-fourths of those who replied 
watched television 7 days a week, third grade pupils averaging 214 hours per 
day and fifth grade pupils averaging 3 hours a day. Many children reported 
spending 8 to 10 hours viewing television on Saturdays and Sundays.” 

A survey of the effects of television upon 324 pupils in a Takoma 
Park, Md., elementary school was prepared by Stanley T. Kaplan at 
George Washington University. The pupils ranged from 814 to 1214 
years of age. It was found that 91.7 percent have television sets in 
their homes. On the average, each pupil spends 14 hours and 35 min- 
utes during the school week in front. of the television screen, plus 5 
hours 22 minutes on Saturday and 5 hours 8 minutes on Sunday, or 
a total of 25 hours 5 minutes per week. In only 6.1 percent of the in- 
stances do the parents select the programs to be viewed. In answer 
to the question, “Do parents and child ever disagree on any types of 
programs?” 53 percent said “Yes.” Only 34.2 percent said “No.” 
Parents reported that they most frequently disagreed on crime pro- 
grams and westerns.*" 


18 Shayon, Robert Lewis, The Pied Piper of Video, in the Saturday Review of Literature 
November 25, 1950. 


144 Gould, Jack, Pupils’ Time Spent at TV Rivals Hours in Classes, in the New York Times, 
March 6, 1950. 

% Time, January 7, 1952. 

%® Mahoney, Katherine St. John, Elementary School Pupils’ TV Habits and Choice, fn 
the Catholic Educational Review, vol. 31, April 1953, pp. 234-245. 

1 Kaplan, Stanley T., “Survey of Television and Its Effects on Children,” prepared as a 
past of his graduate study requirements toward a master’s degree at George Washington 

niversity, Washington, D, C., 1955. 
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The National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters 


The National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters 
(formerly known as the National Association of Broadcasters) is a 
trade association of the radio and television industry, organized in 
1923. The NARTB provides industry services relating to labor, pub- 
lic and government relations, engineering, research and legal develop- 
ments. On May 1, 1955, membership included 1,234 AM (amplitude 
modulation) stations, 327 FM (frequency modulation) stations and 
3 national radio networks, Columbia Broadcasting System, Mutual 
Broadcasting System, and National Broadcasting Co., Inc. On the 
television side, the National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters had 267 television stations as members and all 4 national 
television networks, American Broadcasting Co., Columbia Broad- 
casting System, DuMont Television Network and the National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc.** 

The overall policies of the association are determined by its radio 
and television boards of directors and its chief executive ican with 
offices at 1771 N. Street NW., Washington, D. C. Members of the 
television board of directors are elected by the individual television 
stations without reference to geographical distribution." 

Activities leading to the adoption of a code for television were be- 
gun simultaneously with the licensing of stations. The experience of 
many years of operation in radio broadcasting pointed to the desira- 
bility of early agreement upon standards of programs. The NARTB 
Television Code became effective March 1, 1952. Subscribers are en- 
titled to display a seal of good practice signifying compliance with 
code standards. 

The code is printed in booklet form and includes a preamble, sections 
on advancement of education and culture, community responsibility, 
treatment of news and public events, controversial public issues, politi- 
cal telecasts, religious programs, presentation of advertising.”” Sev- 
eral pages are devoted to regulations dealing with acceptability of 
program material, including such items as: 

(o) The presentation of cruelty, greed and selfishness as worthy motiva- 
tions is to be avoided. 

(q) Criminality shall be presented as undesirable and unsympathetic. 
The condoning of crime and the treatment of the commission of crime in a 
frivolous, cynical, or callous manner is unacceptable. 

(r) The presentation of techniques of crime in such detail as to invite 
imitation shall be avoided. 

(s) The use of horror for its own sake will be eliminated; the use of 
visual or aural effects which would shock or alarm the viewer, and the 
detailed presentation of brutality or physical agony by sight or by sound 
are not permissible. 

(t) Law enforcement shall be upheld, and the officers of the law are 
to be portrayed with respect and dignity. 

(uw) The presentation of murder or revenge as a motive for murder shall 
not be presented as justifiable. 

(#) The appearance or dramatization of such persons featured in actual 


crime news will be permitted only in such light as to aid law enforcement 
or to report the news event. 


8 Statistics capptied by the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 

” Hardy, Ralphy, testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, Television Programs, United States Senate, held on June 5, 1954, pp. 41-62. 

” The Television Code, second edition, March 1954, published by the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. The com- 
plete text of the NARTB Television Code is shown in the appendix of this report. 
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Responsibility toward children is accorded separate attention in 
the code. This section is quoted in its entirety as follows: 


1. The education of children involves giving them a sense of the world at 
large. Crime, violence, and sex are a part of the world they will be called upon 
to meet, and a certain amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in 
orienting the child to his social surroundings. However, violence and illicit 
sex shall not be presented in an attractive manner, nor to an extent such as will 
lead a child to believe that they play a greater part in life than they do. 
They should not be presented, without indications of the resultant retribution 
and punishment. 

2. It is not enough that only those programs which are intended for view- 
ing by children shall be suitable to the young and immature. Television is 
responsible for insuring that programs of all sorts which occur during the times 
of day when children may normally be expected to have the opportunity of view- 
ing television shall exercise care in the following regards: 

(a) In affording opportunities for cultural growth as well as for whole- 
some entertainment. 

(b) In developing programs to foster and promote the commonly ac 
cepted moral, social, and ethical ideals characteristic of American life. 

(c) In reflecting respect for parents, for honorable behavior, and for the 
constituted authorities of the American community. 

(d) In eliminating reference to kidnaping of children or threats of 
kidnaping. 

(e) In avoiding material which is excessively violent or would create 
morbid suspense, or other undesirable reactions in children. 

(f) In exercising particular restraint and care in crime or mystery 
episodes involving children or minors. 

Thad H. Brown, Jr., director of television, NARTB, testified as a 
witness before a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Representatives on September 16, 
1952, regarding the television code which had then been in operation 
for6months. He said: 

Why was this action taken? Because, for one thing, there was a sense of 
watchful waiting on behalf of Congress and on behalf of accountable and respon- 
sible organizations. Quite frankly, the shadow of incipient censorship by 
Government regulation was evident * * * In the formative days of the movies, 
six States apparently found it necessary and desirable to establish motion picture 
censorship boards. In 1926, the motion picture industry initiated its first code. 
Since that time, not one additional State has established a board to censor 
movies. On the other hand, and this is interesting, the six boards established 
prior to the initiation of the movie code are still in existence * * * Both by 
the program standards committee and by the entire television membership of 
the association, there was clearly apparent to an observer a voluntary sense of 
responsibility shown by the pioneer telecasters (and there were only 108 at this 
time) to develop and continue insofar as was comparatively possible, a 
wholesome stature for the commercial television broadcast industry in the years 
to come,” 

Speaking for the sincerity of the television industry, Mr. Brown 
pointed to the procedures specifically outlined in appendix A of the 
code whereby after proper hearings “any subscription and/or the 
authority to utilize and show the above-noted seal may be voided, re- 
voked, or temporarily suspended.” Mr. Brown agreed, however, that 
membership in the association is not affected by violation of the tele- 
vision code as such and that the Federal Communications Act was not 
interpreted in such a way that a licensee’s license might be revoked or 
suspended because of a violation of this type. 





* Investigation of Radio and Television Programs, in Hearings Before a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 82d Cong., 
2d sess., on H. Res. 278, June, September, and December 1952, pp. 166-171. 
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Ralph Hardy, then vice president in charge of Government relations 
of the NARTB, testified in June 1954, before the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency with regard to the method devised 
“for assuring reasonable observance of the code provisions.”** A tele- 
vision code review board (consisting of 5 members who are appointed 
by the president of the NARTB to serve 2-year terms without com- 
pensation) is responsible for the administration, interpretation, and 
enforcement of the code. He pointed out that this code review board 
meets at least four times a year for considering complaints received 
by the NARTB concerning specific programs, series of programs, or 
eee practices on the television stations or networks. 

Harold E. Fellows, president and chairman of the board of directors 
of the NARTB, testifred on October 20, 1954, that the television code 
review board may file charges against a station before the television 
board of directors. Upon an affirmative two-thirds vote, the board of 
directors may void, remove, or temporarily suspend a subscription 
and the authority to further identify itself as a code station through 
the seal of good practice. 

Since subscribers have responded immediately to code review board 
suggestions, no such charges have been filed before the board of 
directors.” 


III. CRIME AND VIOLENCE ON TELEVISION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Results of certain studies of programs for children and programs 
aimed at adults but shown during children’s viewing hours 


During the course of its investigation, the subcommittee deemed it 
appropriate to explore the content of television programs that might 
receive attention from young people of all ages. The staff surveyed 
the results of studies previously made with that thought in mind. The 
staff conducted some surveys of its own for comparison. The results 
were found to be substantially in agreement. It was found that a 
large amount of the time during children’s viewing hours is devoted 
to the subject matter of crime and violence. In several studies of pro- 
gram content, the hours from 5 to 7 p. m. on weekdays and from sign- 
on to 7 p. m. on Saturdays and Sundays are referred to as children’s 
hours. However, it has been recognized that many juveniles do not 
limit their television viewing to those hours; and there are many who 
view television after 7 o’clock in the evening through the week. 


National Association of Educational Broadcasters 

The National Association of Educational Broadcasters conducted 
four monitor studies of programs in New York City, New Haven, Los 
Angeles, and Chicago during the years 1951-53. One of the conclu- 
sions of the Chicago study is that— 
the general picture is that of a relatively uniform program structure, which shows 
much less variation than one might expect from city to city or season to season. 
The following may be cited as affording some indication of the large 
volume of acts of crime and violence presented in so-called drama for 
children. 





= Hardy, Ralph, testimony in Hearings Before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Television Programs, United States Senate, on June 5, 1954, pp. 41-62. 

2 Fellows, Harold E., testimony in Hearings Before the Subcommittee To ae 
Juvenile Delinquency, Television Programs, United States Senate, on October 20, 1954, 
pp. 254-278. Mr. Fellows also testified before the subcommittee on April 6, 1955. 
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Study of 85 percent of the total program time of the 7 television stations in 
New York for the week of January 4-10, 1953, and for a similar week in January 
1952 revealed that the number of acts and threats of violence was manifold 
and had increased substantially between 1952 and 1953. In the 1953 study week 
a total of 3,421 acts and threats were observed—an increase of 15 percent over 
1952. This meant an average of 5.8 acts and threats of violence per hour in 
1952, of 6.2 acts and threats of violence per hour in 1953. These figures are, 
of course, cumulative for the seven stations and obviously no child could be indi- 
vidually exposed to all programs. It was also noted that during the week of 
January 4-10, 1953, children’s television hours in New York City were twice 
as saturated with violence as other hours.” 

Comparison of all the television programs broadcast over station 
WNHC-TYV the week of May 15-21 in New Haven, Conn., with all 
programs broadcast from New York the week of January 4-10, dis- 
closed that although the New Haven station presented fewer acts and 
threats of violence than did a majority of the New York stations “when 
expressed as a frequency rate, the acts and threats in New Haven TV 
for the full week were almost identical with the frequency rate on the 
New York stations with the lowest showing on this score (WNBT and 
WCBS-TV). In the children’s hours, the New Haven frequency rate 
was slightly lower than that of the New York station with the lowest 
rate (WNBT).”* 

The Los Angeles monitoring study utilized the period of May 23-29, 

1951, and surveyed eight television stations serving the area. It 
reported that— 
Fifty-five percent of all the program time during the chlidren hours (5 to 7 on 
weekdays and from signon to 7 p. m. Saturday and Sunday) was deveted to 
drama. Of this proportion, half was western drama. * * * Two-thirds of the 
total drama programing during this period was either western, crime, or action 
drama.” 

Chicago was served by four stations during the week of July 30 to 
August 5, 1951. Programing on summer schedule differs in some re- 
spects from that at other seasons. One might have expected that spe- 
cial programs would have been telecast for the benefit of children who 
had no school at that time, but in fact children’s programs were given 
less time in Chicago between July 30 and August 5, 1951 (8.28 percent) 
than at Los Angeles from May 23 to 29, 1951 (10.31 percent) or at 
New York from January 4 to 10, 1951 (13 percent). This means that 
children turned to adult as well as to children’s programs. During the 
survey week 5.76 percent of the total program time was alloted to west- 
ern drama and 5.09 percent of the total program time was devoted to 
crime and horror drama.”’ 

The overall picture is fairly similar from city to city, but the dif- 
ferences between stations within any given city are much greater than 
had been anticipated. This was emphasized by Mrs. Clara S. Logan 
who testified before the subcommittee as a representative of the Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and Television (NAFBRAT).* 





% Smythe, Dallas W., Three Years of New York Zeiten, 1951-53, National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, Urbana, Ill., July 1953, pp. 4—5. 

% Smythe, Dallas W., New Haven Television, pay 15-21, 1952, National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, Urbana, Ill., April 1953, p 

2% Smythe, Dallas W., Los Angeles Television, Ray 23-20, 1951, National Association of 
Educational Brendentiere, Urbana, Il., December 1951, 

Horton, Donald, Mauksch, Hans 6., and Lang, Kurt, Chica o Summer Television, July 
30-August 5, 1951, National inion Research Center ‘in con a with the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, Chicago, Ill., pp. 9, 55, and 

% Logan, Mrs. Clara §., testimony in the hearings be ore the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Television Programs, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., on 
October 20, 1954, pp. 197-209. 
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This association has 43 national directors among whom are national 
leaders in education, journalism, religion, mental health, and social 
services. Beginning in 1951 the association has prepared annual 
studies of national and local television programs for children. The 
findings indicate that the domination of crime and violence is increas- 
ing rather than diminishing, that these are the key factors in approxi- 
mately 40 percent of all television programs presented specifically for 
children. However, with particular reference to the 7 stations in the 
city of Los Angeles during the week of May 1 to 8, 1954, 1 station 
telecast 30 minutes of “objectionable” program material, whereas an- 
other station telecast 26 hours 10 minutes of “objectionable” program 
material. Mrs. Logan said: 

Credit or blame should be placed where it belongs, not on the broadcasting in- 
dustry as a whole but on the individual licensee of the particular station hroad- 
casting the good or the bad.” 

The accompanying chart and bar graph show the results of the study 
to which Mrs. Logan referred. However, the graph does not show 
the totals for all Los Angeles stations. The criteria used were those 
of the National Association for Better Radio and Television. 





*” Logan, Mrs. Clara §., testimony, op. cit., p. 199. 
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CHILDREN’s PrograMs, Los ANGELES TV Srations, May 1 To May 8, 1954 
(A NAFBRAT PRoJEcT) 
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Surveys conducted by the subcommittee 


The subcommittee staff viewed all programs telecast by the 4 Wash- 
ington, D. C., stations during the hours of 4 p- m. to 10 p. m. for the 
week of September 12 to 18, 1954. That week was selected because it 
was the latest week that could be used and still afford time for the prep- 
aration of materials utilized at the subcommittee hearings on October 
19-20. The 6-hour span was chosen because many high-school pupils 
watch such television shows as Dragnet, which comes on at 9 p, m. 
Thursdays in Washington and simultaneously at 8 p. m. in Chicago. 
Network presentation designed for an adult audience and telecast at 
9 p. m. in New York City would be transmitted from Denver at 7 
p. m., an hour when even elementary school children might be sitting 
before television screens. 

The accompanying chart depicts programing on the 4 stations in 
Washington during that 6-hour span. The shaded blocks indicate 
programs which had themes or stories based upon an underlying theme 
of lawlessness and crime, dramatizing human violence. The subcom- 
mittee reiterates that it does not equate crime and violence with bad- 
ness. Programs shaded in the following chart are not necessarily det- 
rimental to children. Many observers make a differentiation be- 
tween the so-called western and other types of shows which present 
crime and violence. The subcommittee has not made this differentia- 
tion since its focus was upon crime and violence rather than upon the 
setting in which it is presented. 

The vast majority of the shaded blocks were film presentations. 
Some of these films are of recent origin, while others utilize westerns 
produced by the motion-picture industry years ago. In some in- 
stances, an entire program block is shaded but only a portion of the 
program dealt with crime and violence. For instance, an example is 
noted in the Pick Temple Show on WTOP in which only one-half 
of that program consists of western film. On the other hand, pro- 
grams that telecast fighting without a theme of individual lawless- 
ness—boxing, wrestling, and The Big Picture which depicts combat 
scenes of World War II and the Korean fighting—are not shaded. 
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Forty-two program hours of each Washington station were moni- 
tored by members of the staff of the subcommittee. WNBW showed 
10% hours of program concerned with crime and violence, and com- 
pared with 714 hours of such program on WTTG, 6 hours on WMAL, 
and 1434 hours of such program content shown on WTOP. For all 
4 stations together, approximately one-fourth of the viewing time— 
3834 hours out of a potential 168 hours—was devoted to programs of 
such a theme. A subcommittee has not attempted to evaluate any 
program of and by itself, or to say whether such a program is “good” 
or “bad.” Comment might be made upon the superabundance of pro- 
grams laden with acts of crime, violence, and brutality available to 
the child viewer of television during that period and perhaps to a 
lesser extent today in Washington, D. C. 

Frequently the child viewer has little choice except between one 
crime show or another. For example, between 6:15 and 6:30 p. m. 
on Tuesday, September 14, 1954, and Thursday, September 16, the 
choice was between the Black Phantom, a western thriller, a crime 
film in an oriental setting, or Hoppity Skippity, which is a puppet 
show designed to suit only very young children. 

At the hearings in Washington, the subeommittee presented similar 
charts on the programs in certain other cities. That the situation 
in Washington was not too atypical, as shown by program materials 
listed for 1 day at Seattle, Denver, Chicago, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Atlanta, Cleveland, and Philadelphia during the period 
September 13 and 17, 1954, for the hours between 4 to 10 p. m. 
For the entire group, approximately one-fifth of the viewing time— 
3714 hours of a potential of 192 hours—was devoted to the crime- 
violence motif. Cleveland, having 3 stations, offered only 234 hours 
of such program material, while San Francisco with 6 stations and 
Atlanta with 3 stations offered only 3 hours of such programs. Den- 
ver, with 4 stations, however, had 25 hours of that type of program. 
Chicago, with 4 stations, had 23 hours, and Philadelphia, with 3 sta- 
tions, had 22 hours of violence and lawlessness. 
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Scenes showing acts of crime and violence on Washington, D. C., 
stations 

The kind of crime and violence material to which reference has 
been made is best illustrated with specific examples. A film with 
sound track was prepared by the subcommittee staff for the hearings 
held in Washington, D. C., on October 19, 1954. This film consisted 
of a composite of scenes or acts of violence presented in programs 
which were telecast over Washington, D. C., stations during the week 
of September 12 to 19, 1954. These scenes introduced at the hearings 
represented only a small portion of the scenes of that type which were 
brought to the television screens during that period. It should be 
pointed out, however, that they were not selected to give a representa- 
tive sample of the programs for children, but rather to illustrate the 
variety of acts of crime and violence which are common to daily tele- 
vision fare. 

A cursory view of program content shows clearly that a large 
amount of the crime and violence in television programs is from film. 

The following are scenes shown in the film which was prepared from 
movies shown over Washington stations during the hours that televi- 
sion has a vast audience of child viewers. 

There were several scenes from a Hopalong Cassidy film telecast 
on channel 4, Washington, D. C., between 6 and 6: 45 p. m. on Monday, 
September 13, 1954, which received more than casual attention at 
the hearings. The story behind this film is that the principal actor 
is asked by the Texas Rangers to join a gang of outlaws engaged in 
large-scale rustling operations. The first scene showed the shooting 
of a Texas Ranger by a member of the rustler gang, and that was 
followed by the shooting of the member of the rustler gang by Hop- 
along Cassidy, played by William Boyd, who appeared on the scene. 
As he shot the rustler, it was noted that the rustler was standing there 
with a revolver in hand about to dispatch the wounded ranger. Hop- 
along’s true identity is discovered by the rustler gang. The gang then 
kidnaped his friend and a small crippled girl to hold as hostages. 
Scales secured their release by surrendering himself to the leader of 
the outlaw gang. Later he is successful in physically overpowering 
the leader of the outlaw gang but in doing so, suffers a gunshot wound. 
A scene showed them struggling for the gun. Boyd was shown 
slowly losing consciousness as a result of loss of blood from the leg 
wound. A scene showed Boyd seeking to check the flow of blood 
as it drips from the wound in his leg. 

Several scenes from River Patrol, which was shown on channel 5, 
Washington, D. C., between 8 and 8: 30 p. m., on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 15, 1954, brought out the techniques of several] crimes and exhib- 
ited examples of sadistic brutality. In one of the scenes, a member 
of the gang of smugglers was shown as he carefully prepared to 
strangle a suspected informer. It was then shown how the murderer 

roceeded to kill his victim by garroting him from behind, illustrat- 
ing the technique of crime. Another scene showed the leader of the 
gang brutally striking a witness and threatening him with dire con- 
sequences if he reveals what he has seen. Another scene showed 
the leader of the gang drawing a concealed sword from a cane and 
impaling his next victim through the abdomen with the weapon. In 
another extensive fight sequence a brutal scene is shown in a closeup 
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shot of the gang leader crushing the hand of a police investigator by 
stepping on his outstretched fingers on a metal stairway. Another 
closeup shows the expression of agony on the officer's face as he elicits 
an agonizing scream. 

Two of the scenes of violence in the Flame of the West, which was 
telecast on channel 9, Washington, D. C., between 4 and 5:30 p. m.on 
Monday, September 13, 1954, included a shot of a saloon brawl in 
which one of the men is the object of a shattering smash over the head 
with a bar stool. The other scene is another closeup of a western 
marshal pistol-whipping one of the men engaged in a fight from 
behind. 

The film, the Crimson Ghost, which was shown im serial form on 
the Black Phantom program on channel 7, Washington, D. C., on 
successive days from Monday through Friday, September 13 to 17, 
1954, contained more than the average amount of crime, brutality, 
and violence for such programs. Scenes viewed by the subcommittee 
staff included: (1) The Crimson Ghost overpowering a gir} during 
a violent struggle in a warehouse. (2) A uclan of the gang striking 
a young criminologist over the head with what appeared to be a metal 
stool during a fistfight. (3) A member of the Crimson Ghost gang 
swinging a shovel at the prostrate criminologist as he is about to reach 
for his pistol. (4) A truck being driven through a warehouse wall, 
over a pier and into the water carrying to his death an unconscious 
man who is in the cab of the truck. (5) A scene showing an agent of 
the Crimson Ghost about to be executed by electrical remote control 
for revealing gang secrets. He clutches at a metal apparatus around 
his neck and while the following scene did not show the actual execu- 
tion, a puff of smoke is seen rising into the air with the sound effects 
indicating that the man had been “fried.” (6) The criminologist’s 
secretary being tortured by gangsters in an effort to obtain informa- 
tion. One scene shows the girl in anguish as her arm is twisted be- 
hind her and forced upward and another shows the girl’s hand being 
crushed in a drawer by her interrogators. (7) A member of the gang 
being pushed from a window to fall to his death on the pavement 
several stories below. A sequence shows the body as it falls and lands, 
facing the viewer, on the concrete. 

These scenes were subject to considerable comment during the course 
of the hearings—comment as to whether or not the acts portrayed 
constituted violations of the NARTB code. Several spokesmen for 
the industry took the position that no judgment could be made of an 
individual scene even in terms of good taste unless it was viewed in 
the context of the entire program. If virtue eventually triumphs, 
questionable scenes may become quite acceptable, it was held. 

The motion pictures from which these scenes were taken were viewed 
later by the NARTB review board and by the production code admin- 
istration of the Motion Picture Association of America at the request 
of the subcommittee. Their respective reports are reproduced in full 
in the appendix. 

The subcommittee is aware of many criticisms of television pro- 
grams by reviewers of the various newspapers and magazines. Well 
thought-out letters, have been received from all over the Nation with 
complaints from concerned individuals. The communications contain 
documented evidence of violations of the NARTB code. One of the 
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subcommittee’s correspondents quoted Time magazine’s capsule de- 
scription of several of television’s top programs, which read: 


A man was brained with a monkey wrench. A woman tied to a chair was 
tortured with a knife till she died. Two stripteasers were sliced to death with 
razors. Four gangsters were shot down. A bartender was murdered in his 
own saloon. A small boy was killed by a hit and run driver. Two teen-agers 
were beaten to a pulp and a woman in flimsy negligee was mauled by masked in- 
truders—all on TV of course. 


Dr. Ralph S. Banay, a research psychiatrist from Columbia Uni 
versity, appeared before the subcommittee on April 6, 1955, and told 
of doing an analysis of the program themes for the week just before 
he testified as a witness. His statement read: 


Dr. Banay. Well, Hopalong Cassidy at 9 o’clock wipes out a gang. 

The next program, Buffalo Bill, Jr., there is a false accusation of murder; at 
11 there is a crooked insurance deal. 

At 1 o’clock there is a story of kidnaping; at 1:30 there is a western story 
with cattle rustling; the sheriff is either shot in the back or is in cahoots with 
the gang. 

At 2:15, 3 pirates, revenge; at 3 o’clock, a western story again with violence; 
at 5 o’clock, Roy Rogers: 2 desperadoes blow up the train; at 5:30, an orphan 
boy eludes the authorities. 

Chairman Keravver. Orphan boy does what? 

Dr. BANaAy. Eludes the authorities. 

Chairman KEFravver. Yes. 

Dr. Banay. At 6 o’clock, a cowboy G-men story; at 6:30, the Black Phantom; 
at 7 o’clock, a vicious sabotage ring by Gene Autry. 

At 8 p. m., a western, young man ruthlessly runs the cow country; then there 
is the Lineup, a crime story, safe robbery, and mugging. 

At 10 o’clock there is International Police. I do not want to read it any 
further, because probably by that time most of the children are in bed. 

Chairman KEeravuver. Read a little further. 

Dr. Banay. All right; I will. 

At 11:30, Man Behind the Badge, Mr. District Attorney; at 11, The Crooked 
Way; at 11:15, a western, with a lot of action and shooting; at 12 o’clock, Hit and 
Run, a man convicted and framed on a hit and run accident; Danger, several 
murder investigations. That was 1 day’s programs. 

The next day is Sunday, which is relatively free of crime stories. 

At 10 o’clock western movies; at 11 o’clock a reluctant burglar, jilted rich 
girl plots revenge; at 1:30, Roy Rogers—a double-feature movie, western plus 
an ex-convict attempt to expose loan sharks. 

Five-thirty, Captain Gallant, gang attacks a caravan; at 6 o’clock, Sky King, 
saboteur blows up a secret desert project; 7 o’clock, Big Town, crime drama; 
7:30, steamship captain robs and deserts passengers; 9 o’clock, Watch Me Die, 
a man seeks a perfect method of murdering his wife, divorce won’t do; he wants 
her money. 

9:15, Public Prosecutor, seeks out murderers and other criminals. 

9:30, Front Page Detective; 10 o’clock, Ellery Queen, mystery; 10:30, Ellery 
Queen, mystery. 

Do you wish to have a further recital? 

Chairman KEFravuver. Well, suppose we put it in the record. 

Dr. Banay. Should I read it? 

Chairman KEravuver. No; do not read them now. 

Dr. Banay. I will turn it over to the reporter. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let them be continued at this place in the record. 

Dr. Banay. Yes. 

Monday: 4 p. m., Gene Autry, Law of the West, film; 4:30 p. m., Black Phan- 
tom, serial ; 5:30 p. m., western film; 6 p. m., 5 westerns and Superman: 7 p. m., 
movie, chorus girl murdered. Ramar of the Jungle; 11 p. m., movie, murder; 
11:15 p. m., drama, gangsters shoot cops; 11:25 p. m., mystery, a young woman 
is charged with poisoning her husband. 

Tuesday : 4 p. m., Gene Autry, Lone Shark; 4:30, Black Phantom, serial ; 5:30, 
western ; 6 p. m., 4 westerns and prison drama; 7 p. m., Superman, the Cisco Kid, 
western; 9:30 p. m., the Circle Theater, western, Mark Saber, and the Crime 
Man, and the Elgin Theater, a western with bigamy; 10 p. m., Danger, dueling; 
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10:30 p. m., Badge 714, beating and robbing; 11:15 p. m., Danger, escape murder, 
et cetera, the Signet Theater, a woman leaves her crooked husband. 

Wednesday: 4 p. m., Gene Autry and western film ; 4: 30 p. m., Black Phantom, 
serial; 5 p. m., Studio 7, drama, guide accuses boss ef murder, and western : 
5:30 p. m., western; 6 p. m., four westerns, movie, avenging a father’s death ; 
7 p. m., Ramar of the Jungle, Superman; 10 p. m., Follow That Man, mystery ; 
10:30 p. m., Big Town; 11:15 p. m., Signet Theater, suspense thriller about a 
murder epidemic ; 11: 25 p. m., western prison film. 

Thursday: 4 p. m., Gene Autry, western movie; 4:30 p. m., the Black Phan- 
tom, serial: 5 p. m., western ; 5: 30 p. m., western ; 6 p. m., three westerns ; 7 p. m., 
Wild Bill Hickok ; 7:45 p. m.. movie, the Creeper, “serum turns people into cloy- 
ing murderers” ; 8:30 p. m., Justice, “wiretapping” and T-Men in Action ; 9 p. m., 
Dragnet, Counterpoint, drama, “foolproof way to steal”: 10 p. m., the Public 
Defender ; 10:30 p. m., Public Prosecutor, the Falcon, mystery, Paris Precinct, 
“a French dragnet” ; 11 p. m., western. 

Friday: 4 p. m., Gene Autry, and western; 4:30 p. m., the Black Phantom, 
serial: 5 p. m., Studio 7, drama, “doctor kills a patient,” western; 5: 30 p. m., 
western; 6 p. m., four westerns; 7 p. m., Badge 714, and two westerns; 9 p. m., 
the Big Story, “stealing and terrorizing”; 9:30 p. m., Paris Precinct, the Vise, 
drama; 10 p. m., the Line-Up, Mr. District Attorney; 10:30 p.. m., mystery 
movie; 11:15 p. m., Signet Theater drama, “man discovers crime of his future 
father-in-law,” crime movie. 

Saturday: 95 TV hours; 23 hours of programs obviously having crimes, 24 
percent. 

Sunday: 110% TV hours; 154 programs containing crime, violence, et cetera, 
14 percent. 

Monday, 4 p. m. to 10 p. m.: 48 TV hours; 8% TV hours containing crime, 
et cetera, 15 percent. 

Tuesday, 4 p. m. to 10 p.m.: 48 TV hours; 11% TV hours with crime, violence, 
et cetera, 24 percent. 

Wednesday, 4 p. m. to 10 p. m.: 48 TV hours, 84% hours with crime or violence, 
18 percent. 

Thursday, 4 p. m. to 10 p. m.: 48 TV hours; 12 hours with crime or violence, 
24 percent. 

Friday, 4 p. m. to 10 p. m.: 48 TV hours; 12 hours with crime or violence, 


25 percent. 


Dr. Banay stated that because juvenile delinquency is primarily a 
problem of emotional health or emotional disturbance he felt that the 
effect of this saturation of crime and violence on emotionally disturbed 
children is great and that they are the ones who are candidates for 
delinquency. 

Dr. Banay dramatically stated that : 

if the proverb is true that prison is college for crime, I believe for young dis- 
turbed adolescents, TV is a preparatory school for delinquency.” 

Many social scientists, as will be discussed in the next section, believe 
that the type of television program reported above has its most detri- 
mental effect on emotionally disturbed children, or children with 
incipient delinquent proclivities. On the other hand, some industry 
spokesmen refer to this group as a very small part of the juvenile 
population and not within the purview of the industry as regards 
television programing or its effects. However, the subcommittee 
would like to refer at this point to the study of David Abrahamsen, 
Status of Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance Facilities in Public 
Schools in the United States, in the Journal of Pediatrics, volume 
46, No. 1, January 1955. In that study a sample of the school popula- 


*® Testimony of Dr. Ralph S. Banay in the hearings before the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency, Television Programs, United States Senate, Washington, D, C., 
on April 6, 1955, pp. 79+86. 
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tion of the United States was surveyed. Results in the study repre 
sented a total of 2,540,888 children. One of the purposes of the study 
was to determine the percentage of emotionally disturbed children in 
need of psychological help in the Nation’s schools. It was found that 
in some schools as high as 60 percent of the pupils enrolled were exper- 
encing some sort of emotional difficulty. The average shown for all 
schools was 10 percent. Projected onto the entire school population 
of the United States, there are approximately 2 million emotionally 
disturbed children in this age range. Needless to say this is a large 
group of children. It is a group to be reckoned with by all the re- 
sponsible people in a field of mass communication in view of the 
conclusions reached in the following section. 


IV. INQUIRING FOR A CAUSAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE VIEWING OF 
CRIME AND VIOLENCE ON TELEVISION AND DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR 


Concern expressed for cumulative effect of crime and horror 


The cumulative effect of crime-and-horror television programs on 
the personality development of American children has become a source 
of mounting concern to parents. Several generalizations can be made 
concerning many of the programs shown during children’s viewing 
hours.*’ it was found that life is cheap; death, suffering, sadism, 
and brutality are subjects of callous indifference and that judges, 
lawyers, and law-enforcement officers are too often dishonest, incom- 
petent, and stupid. The manner and frequency with which crime 
through this medium is brought before the eyes and ears of American 
children indicates inadequate regard for psychological and social 
consequences. What the subcommittee tried to determine was: Are 
these presentations a contributing factor in juvenile delinquency / 

The subcommittee is aware that no comprehensive, conclusive study 
has been made of the effects of television on children. On October 1, 
1954, a 2-year study of the effects of television on adolescents and 
young people was initiated by the Nuffield Foundation, Nuffield Lodge, 

egents Park, London, N. W. 1. Research teams are being selected 
of scientists, educators, statisticians, and psychologists. The British 
Broadcasting Corp. has expressed approval of the study and has 
also announced that its ‘Aiiees Research Department is to study 
the effects of television on adults. 

There is reason to believe that television crime programs are po- 
tentially much more injurious to children and young people than 
motion pictures, radio, or comic books, Attending a movie requires 
money and the physical effort of leaving the home, so an average 
child’s exposure to films in the theater tends to be limited to a few 
hours a week. Comic books demand strong imaginary projections. 
Also, they must be sought out and purchased. But television, avail- 
able at a flick of a knob and Spainine visual and audible aspects 
into a “live” story, has a greater impact upon its child audience. 
Views of representatives of the television industry 

Several spokesmen for the television industry during the initial 
hearings testified to the effect that there is nothing wrong with tele- 
vision programs today and all children may view them without harm- 
ful effects. 


* Surveys have shown that in the United States children see more of all television pro- 
Giz than grownups do. This is borne out in annual surveys made by Cunningham & 

alsh, Inc., a New York research organization, of a “secret test” city—‘“Videotown.” There 
is general agreement among observers that children’s viewing is excessive. 
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During the hearings on television, Merle S. Jones, vice president in 
charge of Columbia Broadcasting System-owned stations and general 
services, cited Doctors Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s study, “Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency,” as revealing a major finding: 

That the basic causes of delinquency behavior appear to be in faulty child- 
parent relationships during the first 6 or 8 years of the child's life.” * * * The 
authors of this monumental study find it unnecessary to discuss the role of mass 
media as a possible cause of juvenile delinquency. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the Gluecks were not con- 
cerned with the mass media in their study of delinquency simply be- 
-»ause this wasn’t within the focus of their study. When they appeared 
before the subcommittee in December 1953, Senator Hennings ques- 
tioned them as to whether they had considered the effects of television 
directly in connection with their studies. Professor Glueck replied: 

Not in the kind of detail * * * that one would like to. The question you 
raised * * * is a very fundamental one, because you are dealing there with 
influences that permeate our whole culture. 

He went on to say— 

* * * we may say that a consistent hammering away influence of an exciting 
or a salacious kind, day in and day out, day in and day out, must have an erosive 
effect on the mind of the youth * * *, 

Professor Glueck did point out that these influences are always 
selective, which is in accord with the subcommittee’s belief that these 
presentations are sought out by those children who are least able to 
tolerate this kind of material. 

Many spokesmen for television have pointed out that most of the 
other outstanding studies of juvenile delinquency do not take into con- 
sideration the effects of the mass media. The subcommittee does not 
believe, however, that this can be necessarily attributed to the fact 
that they were not considered important since their inclusion would 
entail methodological problems requiring great effort and financial 
backing which has not been available for that purpose. 

James L. Caddigan,* director of programing and production, Du 
Mont Television Network, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., said: 

The broadcaster’s responsibility toward children cannot be discharged by the 
scheduling of a special group of children’s programs. Every moment of every 
program telecast must be tailored to the highest standards of respect for the 
family and the home. 

Statements of the above nature were prevalent during the hearings. 
However, the program content as monitored not only by the subcom- 
mittee staff but by other research groups reveals the fact that the 
chasm between what the television people feel is good programing and 
what is actually telecast is indeed a wide one. 

Mrs. Grace M. Johnson,” director of continuity acceptance, Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company Television Network, said in referring to 
criticism of radio programs in 1942: 


At that time management stated that if it could be proven that these programs 
were harmful to children, they would be eliminated. 


2 Jones, Merle S., testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, television programs, U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C., October 19, 1954, p. 82. 
% Caddigan, James L., testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, television programs, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., Octo- 
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Mrs. Johnson referred to the early movies she attended as a child: 


Which included stereotypes of racial and religious groups, and the standard 
cliff-hanging scenes to be continued the next time. We attended these make 
believe shows—excited and exhilarated to fever pitch and then we went home to 
a cold glass of milk or hot cup of cocoa, depending on the season. Were we to 
examine these pictures today and compare them with the present well-planned 
and executed TV programs we would find that the present fare is far superior 
to the past. 

In regard to Mrs. Johnson’s first statement, the subcommittee be 
lieves that the proof that the programs are not harmful should be 
obtained before the programs are shown, not afterward. Parents 
would never feed their children food which contained possible harm- 
ful ingredients. The food must be tested before it is put on the market 
for public consumption. As to Mrs. Johnson’s second observation, 
the subcommittee would like to point out that many of the shows 

viewed by its staff actually were the same serials and westerns she 
referred to. What is different is the fact that this material is shown 
not once a week or once a day, but 22 to 28 hours (taking the total for 
several stations) per day, every day, creating an entertainment diet 
containing violence in volume unknown to any previous generation 
of children. 

Joseph V. Heffernan,* vice president of the National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., referred to a questionnaire study conducted by Dr. Robert 
M. Goldenson** in which a majority of 18 authorities responded 
“No” to the question: In your judgment, are television programs re- 
sponsible for juvenile delinquency? A close examination of the article 
in question reveals that these authorities were not rejecting the pos- 
sibility that certain television programs might not be detrimental to 
children, but that delinquent acts could not be attributed to television 
or any other mass media alone. The subcommittee concurs in this 
view. 

The television officials who testified, stated their belief that the 
number of crime and western shows, when considered within the 
total program time of any given day, actually did not represent undue 
saturation. 

Views of certain other observers as summarized in hearings 

Conclusive research is lacking, but there are available opinions on 
the effects of crime and violence presentations upon children based on 
opportunities for observation by qualified persons. Such opinions 
are not in unanimous agreement. The opinions of those expressing 
fears regarding the effects of such presentations upon children might 
be summarized in the following terms: First, they point out that 
violence materials are anxiety and tension producing. The well- 
adjusted child may well be able to tolerate added tension that would 
be acquired through viewing television, but the emotionally crippled 
or damaged youngster may “have very little tolerance for this added 
tension that has been introduced into his life through the television set 
in the front room. Although it is likely that no ‘well- adjusted ae , 
will be badly warped by make-believe violence, on the other hand, 
isn’t easy to tell which children are insecure or maladjusted. 





% Heffernan, Joseph V., testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juveniie Delinquency, television programs, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., Octo- 
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The second possible detrimental effect, they point out, is that mate- 
rials presented, scenes of crime and violence, may well teach techniques 
of crime. The police chiefs of Boston, New Haven, and other cities 
reported the arrests of both adults and children who claimed they 
picked up their ideas and techniques from watching crime shows and 
reading crime stories, Heman G. Stark,’ director of the California 
Youth Authority has stated : 


It has been eur observation in talking with many boys who are now coming 
before the Board of the California Youth Authority that the modus operandi 
used in crimes of violence and aggressive crimes against persons has frequently 
been taken directly from a crime television program. 


The third contention was that acts of crime and violence may rire 
both suggestions and a kind of support for the hostile child, leading 
him to imitate these acts in expression of his own aggression. 

Fourth, it was also feared by some that repeated exposures to scenes 
of crime and violence may well blunt and callous human sensitivity 
to, and ay mPOHE for, human suffering and distress—that is, what the 
effects may be, on a child seeing 5, 6 or 7 people killed each afternoon, 
in terms of making callous his normal sensitivity to that kind of human 
destruction, is an unknown quantity. 


Testimony of experts in the field 

During the April 6, 1955, hearings, representatives of the NARTB 
gave examples of many experts who indicated that, in their opinion, 
television programs were not responsible for, nor did they cause, 
juvenile delinquency. The chairman indicated concern over the fact 
that other professionals had opposing points of view. 

Dr. Ralph Steven Banay, testified before the subcommittee on April 
6, 1955. Dr. Banay is consulting psychiatrist for the United States 
Bureau of Prisons and his testimony was based on his clinical experi- 
ence with a great number of individuals who were delinquent or crim- 
inal. He was of the opinion that certain television programs do have 
+ deleterious effect on a certain portion of the child audience, that is, 
the emotionally disturbed children. He said: 


Inasmuch as juvenile delinquency is primarily a problem of emotional health 
or emotional disturbance, I feel very much inclined to put on the record that the 
effect of this violence on emotionally disturbed children is much greater, and 
they are the ones who are candidates for delinquency.” 


In. view of these statements, the chairman questioned Dr. Banay 
as to his professiona) associations, and as a result of this discussion, 
the subcommittee was furnished with the names of the members of two 
organizations, the Medica) Correctional Association and the Academy 
of Forensic Sciences, who concern themselves with the medical aspects 
of crime and crime prevention and the problems of crime detection, 
therapy, and preyention, Believing that these clinically trained men 
could contribute greatly to any realistic inquiry into the problem, the 
subcommittee is now making a survey of the entire membership of 
these two organizations, 

Although not all reutrns from the members of the Academy of 
Forensic Sciences and the Medical Correctional Association have been 


7 Stark, Heman G., statement in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvée- 
nile Delinquency, televinsion programs, U. S. Senate, Washington, 'D. C., October 19, 1954, 
p. 66. 

3 Banay, Dr. Ralph Steven, testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency, television programs, U, 8, Senate, Washingten, D, C., April 6, 
1955, p. 83. 
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received, the majority have supported the statements made by Dr. 

Banay as may be seen in the appendix of this report. The subcommit 

tee would like to point out that this is not positive proof, but does rep 

resent a well-thought-out, educated body of opinion of professionals 
who come into everyd: ry contact with delinquents and criminals. It 
would also like to point out to the television industry and the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, that there is a sub 
stantial body of opinion that is contrary to those they ordinarily pre 
sent in defense of television programing. 

The subcommittee would like to reiterate: this is not positive proof 
that television programs are harmful; that there does exist a contro 
versy among professional people in the field; that there is enough pro- 
fessional opinion to warrant the inauguration of long-range research ; 
and that it is expedient that measures be taken at the present time. 

An indication of the type of research to be undertaken was given by 
Dr. Eleanor Maccoby. Although her study does not offer conclusive 
proof, the theoretical implications of her limited research again indi 

cates the need for immediate action by those people responsible for 
teleyi ision programing. 

Dr. Maccoby pointed out that this subcommittee has received con 

tradictory testimony ; that witnesses have felt that the acts of violence 
children see on television and in che comics simply provide a harm- 
less outlet for the aggressive impulses all children have; while others 
have felt that that constantly viewing violent episodes must leave a 
lasting mark on the child, sometimes even Sieiditie the stimulus for 


outright acts of delinquency. Dr. Maccoby felt that there is some truth 


in both points of view, in that some kinds of television content results 
in lasting effects on some children, under some conditions. We are, 
however, just beginning to find out what some of the conditions are that 
govern the influence of the mass media, 


Dr. Maccoby said: 


The first question we must ask ourselves is why children are so interested in 
TV in the first place. There are many reasons, of course, including a natural and 
healthy curiosity about the outside world. But one motive is a desire for escape 
from unpleasant situations in real life. * * * We have found that the children 
who spend the most time watching TV are the children who are most severely 
punished by their parents, whose parents ére not particularly affectionate toward 


them, and who are subject to many restrictions on their freedom of action in 
the house. 


So there is an element of escape here, at least, in many children, Sometimes 
the child is escaping from frustration, sometimes from simple boredom. When 
he sits down to watch a program, the child puts himself. in imagination, in the 
place of the hero. He feels afraid, momentarily, when the hero is threatened, 
and has a sense of power when the hero defeats an enemy. Now we come to the 
question of TV programs as a harmless outlet for aggression. Basically, the idea 
is this: If a person is thirsty, and takes a long drink of water, there is a period 
of several hours when he won’t want a drink of water again. His need has been 
satisfied. Similarly, the theory goes, when a person is frustrated and angry, if 
he does something aggressive, this will discharge his anger and he will be more 
quiet and peaceful afterward. The next step in the theory is that it is possible 
to discharge one’s anger vicariously, by watching a prizefight or a gun battle 
on TV. Now a number of questions come to mind about this point of yiew: First, 
if it is true that a child can get some discharge of his aggressive feelings by 
viewing aggressive activity on TV or other media, how long does the relief last? 
Presumably, if he reenters a frustrating situation when the TV show is over, he 
will be made angry again, and will be just as ready for real-life aggression as 
ever. Another question is: If a child sits down to watch a TV show when he is 
not angry, but merely sits down out of habit or because he is bored, is there any 
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danger that aggressive feelings will be aroused, rather than quieted? While the 
research on this question has yet to be done, it is my conjecture that aggressive 
feelings are sometimes increased, rather than reduced, by aggressive scenes on 
TV or in the movies. Mothers report instances in which there is a flurry of 
quarreling among the children in a family just after an exciting TV program, 
as though aggressive feelings had been aroused which had not been discharged 
and which spilled over into real life. And here is a final question: Assuming 
it is true that some children experience a certain relief for their aggressive 
feelings when they see fighting and murder on TV, is it not true that while they 
are having this vicarious experience they are practicing what the hero does and 
adding his acts to their own repertoire of possible future behavior? 

There is no doubt that children pick up all sorts of content from the programs 
they watch. Teen-aged girls watch the stars closely to find out what the proper 
thing to wear to the theater or a nightclub is, or how to act at a wedding. The 
situation has not yet occurred for them to use this knowledge, but they store 
it up for future reference. We are currently carrying on an experiment at 
Harvard, in which we test children a week after they have seen an adventure 
movie, to see how much they can remember of the aggressive content. We 
have found that if a child is angry or upset when he sees the movie, he is 
more likely to remember the aggressive content a week later. This means that 
the very children who are presumably using the movie as an outlet for their 
aggressive fleeings are the ones who carry away the aggressive content in their 
memories, for how long we do not know. 


Dr. Maccoby did not claim that every child who sees a murder 
on a television show is going to make use of the information he has 
gained about killing to commit a real-life murder. As she explained, 
for most children the situation will never arise in which this know]- 
edge could be put to use, for the real-life restraints on the expression 
of aggression are very great. For some children, however, it could be 
incorporated into action. Dr. Maccoby gave an example of two boys 
who performed a potentially dangerous act on their brother after 
having witnessed the act in a movie. As she explained it: 


Here is an instance in which a movie channeled the activity of the two 
brothers in a particular way—provided ammunition, as it were—but the moti- 
vation to deal harshly with their brother was already present before the boys 
saw the movie. The movie simply added to their repertoire of possible things 
to do to their brother, and triggered-off activity which already had strong 
potential behind it. All this means that a TV program or movie will have 1 
function for 1 child, and a different function for another child, depending upon 
what particular elements in the program fit in with the child’s real-life situation. 


Dr. Maccoby also pointed out that certain programs may have 
desired effects on the behavior of children. She stated: 


I have been talking about how children can have aggressive feelings aroused 
or quieted by TV programs, and have also indicated that under some circum- 
stances, certain aggressive actions can be learned from TV. We must not over- 
look the fact that a child can also learn from TV that wrongdoing will be 
punished. Some of the things he learns from programs, in other words, may 
operate to inhibit aggressive activity by providing the child with warnings 
about the possible consequences of his actions. The child may learn that 
aggressive action is permissible under certain conditions (for example, in battle, 
when the action is directed against an enemy) but can also learn that unpro- 
voked aggression against members of one’s own society will bring retribution. 
It becomes important, then, to know not only how many killings a child sees 
on TV programs, but to know who does the killing, why he does it, and what 
the outcome is.” 





®° Maccoby, Eleanor E., testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
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Conclusions regarding crime and violence on television programs 


1. Certain children exhibit a need to watch programs with an under- 
lying theme of crime and violence.” 

2. If a child has a need to watch television presentations of a violent 
nature, the fact that there are 15 or 25 percent crime or violence shows 
does not make any difference to this child, because if there were only 2 
percent of this type of program on television, the child who needs 
this type of program would seek it out and would still be saturated 
with it. (However, the probability of finding one is increased if 
there are 20-25 percent. ) 

3. Ifa percentage of these children view crime and violence in order 
to vicariously reduce aggressive impulses by watching and identifying 
with TV heroes, we can assume that after the show is over, the child 
is still in the real-life situation that is producing his frustration and 
leading to aggressive impulses. 

4. Thus, while the vicarious reduction of aggression sometimes can 
be temporarily accomplished by television viewing, the basic cause 
of the frustration still remains and the child may focus more and 
more on this type of program. 

5. By identifying with the television heroes, the child develops a 
frame-of-reference for reacting to frustration, e. g., aggression. It 
is conceivable that when a child experiences aggression in fantasy 
via watching television programs, he is learning to be aggressive 
in fantasy but not in reality. The carryover from fantasy to reality 
is something which occurs more easily in some children than in others. 
Some children learn the discrimination partly by being punished when 
they try to behave in reality as they would in fantasy. This means 
that it is by no means certain that a great deal of fantasy experience 
with aggression will carry over into real life, especially if there are 
firm real-life controls against the expression of aggression. 

6. When real-life controls are absent, as is the case with many of the 
type of children under consideration, the long-range effect theoreti- 
cally could be that the child, after a period of time, could reach the 
point where he may focus his aggression on the actual person or per- 
sons causing his frustrations, and the probability that he will react 
toward these real-life objects as his TV heroes did in fantasy, is in- 
creased. In other words, instead of trying to solve the problem, he 
may knock it out of the way like the television superman, who, because 
he has continually provided this frame-of-reference, may offer the only 
course of action the child is aware of. 

One of the witnesses before the subcommittee referred to the state- 
ment of a psychologist, who said, “In general, television programs tend 
to reflect existing attitudes in our culture rather than create new ones.” 
This is true, of course, so far as it goes. That stories featuring sex 
and violence have appeal values in our society is evidenced by the 
public reaction to what might be called “Mickey Spillaneism.” Mil- 
lions of these volumes have been eagerly bought; the main themes of 
these books centering around sadism, violence, and illicit sex. 

Granting then that these attitudes of sex and violence are reflected 
in the various art forms in our society, that is, in the motion pictures, 
on the radio and television, and in books, to carry modern-day social- 


# Maccoby, Eleanor E., Why Do Children Watch Television? in hearings before the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, television programs, U. S. Senate, April 6, 1955, pp. 
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psychological thinking a step further, the subcommittee believes 
that not ‘only are these attitudes of crime and violence influencing 
these media, but after a time these media pass on or transfer these 
attitudes to the younger generation. 

Thus it is found that while viewing or reading about a specific act 
will not cause an average child to go out and commit a similar act, 
reading and looking at a great amount of these acts could create on 
impressionable young minds a permissive atmosphere for this type 
of behavior—-an atmosphere of acceptance—which can result in in- 
creasing behavior of this nature. 

The generally violent mood in which our society dwells must be 
counteracted with a more positive, relaxed environment for the child to 
grow in. Ofcourse the ultimate responsibility for such an atmosphere 
rests with the parents. But another place to break the vicious cycle 
of constant stimuli of violence is in the communication media. During 
the years that the child looks at television he forms the whole set of 
firmly held convictions about the world with which he will meet adult- 
hood. The people who are instrumental in helping him form these 
opinions—whether they be parents or television programers—have 
a great opportunity and an awesome responsibility. 


V. CERTAIN CONSIDERATIONS IN TELEVISION PROGRAMING 


Programing is the industry’s primary public responsibility 

The primary peaponslllity of the television industry to the public 
is in programing. Program content is selected by network and station 
management with a view to attracting sponsors and televiewers. In 
the economics of television programing there are two dominant con- 
siderations: the drawing power of a particular program in attracting 
televiewers and the amount the advertiser is willing to pay in reaching 
that segment of the television audience. It is the responsibility of the 
industry in programing to equate considerations of public responsi- 
bility with those which are economic in the exercise of its franchises 
over the commercial television channels. There is an increasing 
awareness of that fact on the part of many spokesmen for the industry. 

During the early period of television broadcasting in the United 
States, many of the television stations operated at considerable annual 
losses due to the short supply in the number of television receivers. 
That fact greatly restricted the television audience at that time and, 
likewise, placed limitations on the possibilities in advertising revenuc. 
Television is surpassing radio in total advertising reverue 

In 1946, television revenues were only $500,000. The following year 
revenues were $1,900,000. In 1948, the total was $8,700,000, Reve- 
nues in 1949 totaled $34,300,000. In 19/0, television revenues were 
$105,900,000. In 1951, the total increased to $235,700,000. In 1952, 
television revenues reached $324,700,000. In 19! 53, ravenues for tele- 
vision totaled $433 million. During the same year, radio advertising 
revenues reached an all-time high of $475 million." The statisties 
for 1954 are being compiled by the Feceral Communications Cora- 
mission. The Commission reported that when the compilation is com- 
pleted it will show that the total television revenue for 1954 will be 


*“ Statistics compiled by the Bconomics Division of tie Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 
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between 550 and 600 million dollars. It is estimated that the billings 
through the top 32 national advertising agencies apart from other 
accounts for television time were at least $500 million in 1954. 

It is seen that a larger percentage of television advertising ts sched- 
uled and billed threugh the advertising agencies than in the case of 
radio advertising. Radio billing through the major advertising agen- 
cies actually declined through 1954, whereas the increase in television 
advertising is continuing its phenomenal pace. 

Broadcast revenues are far more concentrated in the case of televi 
sion stations. ‘There are over seven times as many radio stations as 
there are television stations. Despite the limitations of transmission 
range of the television station because of technical considerations, tele- 
vision continues to take a greater share of advertising revenue from 
radio. The television audience is much more concentrated in the 
more densely populated urban areas of the Nation. 


Programing costs continue to mount 

Not only are the revenues per station much higher in the case of 
television as compared, with the average radio station, but the total 
broadcast expenses is much higher. The cost of producing television 
programs has continued to mount, This, high cost of producing live 
shows has had a far-reaching effect wpon television programing. The 
result is that an ever-increasing portion of television programs are 
telecast from films and, to a considerable extent, from old films. ‘The 
demand has. increased so rapidly that, if available, all the current 
production of Hollywood.would fill but a part of the need. For 
example, during 1951 the combined motion-picture output of all Holly- 
wood studies was only 432 feature films, which would provide only 
648 hours of running time, It has been pointed out that this would be 
approximately sufficient to supply 1 television station with film for 
6 weeks. 

Hollywood motion-picture producers, viewing the declining theater 
attendance with concern, have withheld most of their recent produc- 
tions from the television stations. Consequently, there has been a 
demand for old films which have been shown and rerun repeatedly. 
The demand has been such that buyers have gone outside the American 
market, Many British films have been purchased and foreign films, 
which were originally made in other languages but later have had 
English sound tracks dubbed in, have been utilized. In numerous 
instances the cutting, which is necessary to fit the time interval, has 
certainly been less than expert. 

By and large, the antiquated motion-picture films have lost their 
drawing power at the box office. Certainly, in the form in which they 
are shown, a vast number are unsuited for showing to children. There 
is scarce evidence that many of those who are entrusted with the editing 
of such old films are either equipped, or sufficiently concerned, to deter- 
mine what is suited for children. 

The television networks are distributors of both new and old film. 
if not directly then through controlled subsidiaries. The networks 
maintain their own film archives to supplement their own network 
programing, apart from such rental film services for individual sta- 
tions which they usually control through a subsidiary for rental sales. 

Many of the old films are rented by the individual television station 
on the package-rental basis. The information supplied regarding each 
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film is meager, aside from the running time of the film and a brief 
synopsis. 

Prices on film rentals frequently vary with the location of the tele- 
vision station. Some comparison may be made with the variation in 
film rentals to motion-picture theaters and the wide latitude dis- 
tributors evidence in negotiating with the exhibitors in booking their 
releases. 

British experience cited 

Miss Enid Love, specialist for children’s and school programs, 
television service of the British Broadcasting Corp., London, Eng- 
land, told of the British experience when she appeared before the 
subcommittee on October 20, 1954.7 She pointed out that the BBC is 
not, and never has been in peacetime, subject to governmental control 
or censorship in program matters. The standards of the BBC’s pro- 
grams are safeguarded by the (1) creation of advisory councils, (2) 
maintenance of a staff training school for new recruits, (3) regula- 
tion of internal staff with regard to corporation policies and prac- 
tices, and (4) recruitment of the corporation’s services of men and 
women from whom high professional standards are expected. 

The BBC is not a commercial system of broadcasting. Until re- 
cently it has been the only television system service in the United 
Kingdom. A second system, however, the Commercial Television 
Authority, has been in existence since July 1954 and will soon begin 
broadcasting. Parliament has attempted to impose safeguards upon 
the new system. The authority will be regulated by a board of gov- 
ernors appointed by Parliament, similar to the board of nine gover- 
nors which directs the British Broadcasting Corp. This board will 
be responsible for general standards of taste in the presentation of 
all its programs. 

Although it is not contended by the British that television or radio 
by itself can either cause or cure juvenile delinquency—or that the 
BBC should be a remedial agency for young delinquents—the BBC 
does claim that broadcasting can make a positive contribution in 
building up desirable attitudes in children and in stimulating them 
to new interests and activities. In order not to arouse anxieties, 
emotional outbursts or fear, the British seek to avoid programs that 
might stimulate such reactions in children and concentrate upon the 
positive. 

VI. REGULATION OF THE TELEVISION INDUSTRY 


In television operations, two organized methods of regulation have 
evolved. One is the Federal Communications Commission which is 
governmental. The other is self-regulation by the industry. 


The Federal Communications Commission 


When television equipment had been developed to the stage that it 
is mechanically efficient, matters of immediate concern to the Federal 
Communications Commission were the number of television channels 
which could operate within a given area and the selection of individuals 
who would be permitted to own and operate these stations. At the 


#2 Love, Enid, testimony in the hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, Television Programs, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., October 20, 
1954, pp. 209-219. 
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time of application for first license, the licensee(s) is required to out 
line plans for the physical plant and location of the proposed station 
and to give evidence of financial ability to underwrite such facilities. 
He may make brief mention of program content contemplated, but 
he is not required to list even an approximation of the number of 
hours to be allocated to particular types of programs. 

Applicants for the original license of stations in the Washington, 
D. C., area were heard before the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in 1946—only 8 years ago. The testimony is illuminating when 
considered in the light of the unknowns of that time, among them: (1) 
When the networks would be established; (2) what quantity and 
quality of film and of live talent would be available; (3) what would 
be the sensitivity of outside receiving apparatus, and (4) what would 
the public want to see. Some mention was made of programs to 

resent events of local and nationwide interest and one person, Samuel 
i. Coff, general manager of the television broadcasting division of 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., went so far as to say “* * * Our schedule 
calls for a ratio which never falls under 30 percent of educational and 
cultural programs.” It is well to recall, however, the original ap- 
plicants guaranteed only 28 or sometimes 38 hours of program broad- 
casts and that several contemplated going off the air between 4 and 6 
p.m. There was no comment on children’s programs as such,** 

In October 1948, there were 108 authorized (so-called prefreeze) 
stations in the United States. Not all of these were on the air at that 
time but all have since been completed. The Federal Communications 
Commission was encountering engineering problems with regard to 
the distance by which stations should be separated from one another. 
Until these difficulties could be resolved the Federal Communications 
Commission instituted “freeze” proceedings whereby no license was to 
be granted an additional station beginning in September 1948. Hear- 
ings, usually referred to as “Television Allocation Proceedings,” were 
conducted by the FCC. When completed, the FCC issued its Sixth 
Report and Order of 1952 and lifted the “freeze” as of July 1952. A 
table of assignments had been established for the Nation whereby 
the location of 2,000 stations was provided. This opened the door to 
considerable expansion of the television industry. 

By May 1, 1955, authorization had been granted for a total of 604 
television stations. Applications were pending for 58 commercial 
stations and 13 noncommercial or educational stations. The situa- 
tion shown in the following statistics : ** 


Commercial stations in operation 418 
Commercial stations authorized but not completed 152 


= 


Commercial stations for which applications are pending 58 
Total commercial channels in demand_ 

Noncommercial stations in operation 

Noncommercial stations authorized but not completed 

Noncommercial stations for which applications are pending 


Total noncommercial channels in demand 


4? Federal Communications Commission, Dockets Nos. 7014, 7016, 7017, and 7019. 
“ Statistics supplied by the Federal Communications Commission. 
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Thus, it may be seen that approximately one-third of commercial 
channels on the table of assignments are in demand, whereas only 
about one-fifth of the noncommercial or educational television chan- 
nels on the table of assignments are now in demand. 

It has been estimated by the Federal Communications Commission 
that 90 percent of the population of the United States is 'today within 
the receiving area of at least one station. As additional stations are 
authorized it will obviously bring the impact of television to all but 
a very small percentage of the people of the United States. 

Mention was made early in this report that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstateand 
Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, held hearings on House 
Resolution 278 during June, September, and December 1954. ‘That 
subcommittee was empowered to recommend action toward the elimi- 
nation of radio and television programs found to contam immoral and 
otherwise offensive matter or to place improper emphasis upon crime, 
violence, and corruption. These hearmgs did not: result in recom- 
mendations to the Federal Communications Commission. 

The Commission has consistently taken the position that it is ex- 
pressly prohibited by section 326 of the Communications Act ‘from 
exercising any powers of censorship over the contents of programs. 
The text reads: 

Nothing in this Act shall be understood to give the Commission the power of 
censorship over the radio communications or signals transmitted by any radio 
stations, and no regulation or condition shall be promulgated or fixed by the 
Commission which shall interfere with the right of free speech by means. of 
radio communication. 

Rosel H.. Hyde mentioned that section when he appeared as a wit- 
ness before the subcommittee in October 1954.; He opposed: the 
assigning of censorship board powers to the Federal Communications 
Commission or to any other Government agency. He said that it was 
his belief that the Commission could refuse licenses to those who persist 
in broadcasting obscenity, indecency, and profanity, lotteries, or fraud- 
ulent advertising, or te those who refuse to serve the public imterest 
by presenting a well-rounded program. He explained that:the Com- 
mission does not attempt to carry on any regular or comprehensive 
monitoring of the programing of the individual stations for the pur- 
pose of determining or evaluating their program content. «Therefore, 
license renewal, which is required annually and which involves‘com- 
pletion of FCC Form 303, has become a fairly: automatic procedure. 
In the exercise of its licensing functions, 

Mr. Hyde said, 
the Commission has only very rarely, on the basis of the facts available to it, 
been able to determine that a station’s progratning standards have so far 


deteriorated as to warrant a finding that its continued operation would no 
serve the public interest.“ 


Commissioner Hennock stated .wiews on FEC responsibility 
Frieda B. Hennock, Commissioner, Federal Communications,Com- 
mission, disagreed with her fellow commissioners in a statement sub- 


mitted to the subcommittee in which she asserted, that. the Federal 
Communications Commission should not be considered devoid of any 


* Hyde, Rosel H., Commissioner, in testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, television programs, U. 8. Senate, Washington, D. C., 
October 20, 1954, p. 280. 
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function or responsibility relating to program content. She was 
outspoken in pointing out that the air waves be long to the people and 
not to the broadcasters. She believes that the Commission must first 
determine that the public interest is being served in each instance be- 
fore a license renewal is approved. It was pointed out that the legal 
interpretation was spelled out in the United States Supreme Court 
decision of May 10, 1943, in the case of National Broadcasting Com- 
pany v. U.S. (319. U.S. 190, 215 et seq.) : 

But the act does not restrict the Commission merely to supervision of traffic. It 
puts upon the Commission the burden of determining the composition of that 
traffic. 

The Commission’s iicensing function cannot be discharged, therefore, merely 
by finding that there are no technological objections to the granting of a license. 
If the criteron of “public interest” were limited to such matters, how could the 
Commission choose between two applicants for the same facilities, each of whom 
is financially and technically qualified te operate a station. Since the very 
inception of Federal regulation by radio, comparative considerations as to the 
services to be rendered have governed the application of the standard of public 
interest, convenience, or necessity. 

This evaluation of services rendered can be accomplished not by 
the Commission’s directing a licensee against broadcasting an indi- 
vidual scene or a particular program, but rather by viewing program- 
ing as a whole. The present position of the Commission should be 
first to hold a hearing whereby all facts would be assembled, then to 
announce to the broadcasters “a firm policy against the future renewal 
of the licenses of any broadcasters w ho persist in failure to meet their 
responsibilities to the public by continuing to subject the children and 
the youth of this country to the concentrated and wibalanced fare of 
violence, brutality, crime, and hurror from which there is little escape 
under present programing.” “ 


Self-regulation within the television industry 


Appearing before the Federal Communications Commission Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
in 1952, and before the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency in 1954, responsible representatives of the television net- 
works and of certain television stations testified to the ability of sta- 
tion personnel to control the subject matter and the moral quality of 
programs broadcast. At the hearings of both subcommittees, the 
existing system of check points w ithin the network or station was ex- 
plained. The program department or continuity department is ob- 
ligated to review all material before it is broadcast, to delete objec- 
tionable portions of films or to redirect undesirable spots in live per- 
formance. The head of such a department may refer a matter of 
judgment to station or network executives: 

The, subcommittee has listened attentively. The facts, however, 
speak for themselves. The check. points are either bypassed or are 
ineffective in many instances. It is difficult by any other approach to 
explain the abundance of programs dealing with crime and violence 
on television today in the United States; 

How else can one explain the code violations found in the small 
l-week sample of scenes presented at the.subcommittee hearings? 

4 Hennock, Mrs, Frieda B.. Commissioner, statement in the he erings before the Subcom 
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To quote from the frank statement issued by the Television Review 
Board after viewing the films from which the scenes were taken: 
Despite the fact that some of the films were the subject of considerable editing 


by the stations, both for the purpose of time and deletion of objectionable con- 
tent, the Television Code Board expresses doubt as to whether portions of cer- 


tain of the films are wholly within the spirit of the code.” 


Individual representatives of the television industry and the indus- 
trywide association, NARTB, insisted that the responsibility for good 
programing rested exclusively with the station management. John 
S. Hayes, president of station WTOP, Washington, D. C., exemplifies 
the thinking of station managers who have ‘deliber: ately refrained 
from joining the NARTB and from subscribing to the code. When 
asked why he had taken this stand, Mr. Hayes replied: 

Basically, I think it seems the feeling we have that this is a matter, rather, 
of individual responsibility. We feel as the licensee of WTOP-TV in the last 
analysis we are ultimately responsible.” 

Harold E. Fellows, president and chairman of the board of the 
NARTB, represented the attitude of the board and of association 

9 
members when he said: 

The code’s whole structure, therefore, is based upon the individual sense of 
responsibility of the man or woman who operates the broadcasting station. To 
place the responsibility elsewhere, even in the hands of a board made up of 
broadcasters themselves, would be to withdraw from such management an 


authority vested in that management by the terms of the license which permits 
him to operate.” 


Mr. Fellows stated further that: 


The purpose of the NARTB Television Code Board is to establish a set of min- 
imum principles for programing and advertising which, while not limiting in 
any sense the arena for creative thought, does establish guideposts for good 
taste and good judgment. 

Some of the difficulties in the operation of the code are (1) the lack 
of precision in the code wording, and (2) the fact that each section of 
the code is subject to 252 individual interpretations by the 252 station 
managers, who subscribe to the code, were mentioned at the subcom- 
mittee hearings. To cite one example, the subcommittee construed 
as kidnaping an incident in the Hopalong aah film presented on 
channel 4 in Washington, D. C., between 6 and 6: 45 p.m. on Monday, 
September 138, 1954. “A member of the staff of the subcommittee inter- 
preted this action as follows: 


The rustler gang proceeds to learn Hoppy’s true identity and kidnaps a friend 
of his and a small crippled girl to hold as hostages.” 


Joseph V. Heffernan, vice president of the National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., said on the other hand : 


We have reviewed that picture and the scene, as we see it, was the taking of 
a little child with the adult companion, holding them as a hostage for a very 
brief period. Hopalong Cassidy came along and offered himself in place as a 


#7 Complete statement appears in the appendix of this report. 

* Hayes, John S§S., testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
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hostage and was accepted by the bad men. It was not, as we construe it, a 
kidnaping.” 

When asked to clarify this difference of opinion, Thad H. Brown, 
Jr., director of television, NARTB, said, “I do not know of a case 
where the Code Review Board has had occasion to interpret *kidnap 
ing’ and at the present time, yes, all 231 (station managers) are giv 
ing their individual attention to interpretation of kidnaping insofar 
as the code is concerned.” * 

The view has been expressed before the subcommittee that a scene 
should not be judged out of context. This position is of concern to 
the subcommittee since, if pursued to its logical conclusion, it means 
that any particular scene or action would be acceptable, provided that 
what is referred to as its context is approved. Such a conclusion 
would obviate the possibility of ever developing a code which could 
serve as a real guide to producers on the one hand or be used by the 
public to evaluate the program on the other. 

Of the various alternate methods for regulating the content of 
crime, violence and horror in television programs today, the subcom- 
mittee endorses self-regulation in the industry through its association, 
the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. To 
this end the subcommittee has made a thorough appraisal of the 


NARTEB Television Code. 
VII. THE TELEVISION CODE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF ENFORCEMENT 


The purpose of the code, as stated by the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, is “cooperatively to maintain a 
level of television programing which gives full consideration to the 
educational, informational, cultural, economic, moral, and entertain 
ment needs of the American public to the end that more and more 
people will be better served.” Approximately two-thirds of the 
television stations now on the air in the United States, or 252, are sub 
scribers to this code. This figure, when subtracted from 418, leaves a 
remaining number of 166 stations that do not subscribe. 

While there are weaknesses within the code itself and its administra- 
tion, remedying them will not achieve the desired results unless the 
television industry as a whole subscribes to it and complies with its 
provisions, both its letter and its spirit. The euphemistic juggling 
of terms which would justify a kidnaping by calling it a holding of 
hostages would serve to discredit the code. 


What have been the accomplishments under the code? 


The code has been in force only since March 1,1952. It had been en- 
forced by a staff of 3 in addition to the 5 members of the Television 
Code Review Board. When he first testified before this subcommittee, 
Mr. Fellows pointed out that his staff had monitored 42 television sta- 
tions in 20 cities and the 4 television networks. This included a total of 
630 hours of local programing and a total of 1,149 hours of network 
programing.” In the following 5 months, November 1954 through 


51 Heffernan, Joseph V., testimony op cit., p. 186. 
52 Brown, Thad H., Jr., testimony op cit., October 20, 1950, p. 266. 
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April 1955, the NARTB stepped up its monitoring, including 64 sta- 
tions in 29 cities, with a total of 729 hours of local programing and 
660 hours of network programing. Mr. Fellows testified before the 
subcommittee on October 20, 1954, that the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters handled 625 complaints sent to 
the NARTB by referring each complaint to the station concerned with 
a letter from the board.” Although the board has occasionally set to 
review a film or a kinescope of a program that has been the subject of 
a complaint, the board has not seen fit to revoke from any subscriber 
the privilege of utilizing the seal. It appeared that the board might 
avail itself further of the powers to which it is entrusted by the bylaws 
of the NARTB to enact, amend, and promulgate standards of practice 
or codes for its television members and to establish such methods to 
secure observance thereof as it may deem advisable. 

The Television Code Review Board, through the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcasters, is now retaining a nation- 
ally known research firm with monitoring facilities in over 200 cities 
to do the actual monitoring, according to NARTB’s director of tele- 
vision.** This was an increase of more than 500 percent in the 5- 
month interval between appearances of representatives of the NARTB 
before the subcommittee. 

It was also pointed out that a special monitoring program was being 
conducted in relation to children’s programing and covering 22 sta- 
tions in 9 cities. This survey was dealing with “mystery, adventure 
and western” programing for children and covered 136 programs. 
Thi: survey was underway at the time of the April 6, 1955, hearings, 
and additional information was submitted by NARTB to the sub- 
committee subsequent to these hearings.*" 

It is reported that there were 21 alleged violations of the NARTB 
code, and “consistent with past code review board procedure, these 
programs are being reviewed by the code review board:staff.” * The 
code staff indicated to the subcommittee that additional statements will 
be made relative to the board action on these possible violations. 

A pilot study was conducted by W. R. Simmons and Associates 
Research, Inc., a widely recognized firm for studies of this type, for 
the guidance and information of the Television Code Review Board, 
and staff to determine what might be done along similar lines and in 
greater detail inthe future. T his pilot study, according to Mr. Bron- 
son, was bemg reviewed by a subcommittee of the code review board 
for this purpose.* 

It is the opinion of the subcommittee that continued efforts to obtain 
100 percent membership of television stations and obtain adherence 
to the principles of the code from producers and distributors, some of 


% Statistics supplied the subcommittee by Edward H. Bronson, director of Television 
Code Affairs, National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Washington, D. C. 

% Fellows, Harold E,., testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Television Programs, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., 
October 20, 1954, p. 263. 

56 Bronson, Edward H., testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investicate 
— Delinquency, Television Programs, U. 8. Senate, Washington, D. C., April 6, 1955, 
p. 63. 

ST See appendix. i 
en Letter of Harold E. Fellows, president, NARTB, to the subcommittee, dated May 9, 

bd. 

5 Bronson, Edward H., testimony. in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Tavesilg, Memavency, Television Programs, U. 5.,Senate, Washington,.D. C., April 6,.1955, 
pp. 63-64. 
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whom have hitherto not taken cognizance of it, are moves in the right 
direction. Mr. Bronson stated on April 6, 1955, that after careful 
study, a recommended clause for use in film contracts by code sub 
scribers was sent to all subscribers from the code review board.’ The 
clause reads: 


Station—is a subscriber to the NARTB Television Code, and reserves the 
right to alter or reject a film, in accordance with the appropriate provisions of 
this contract, if in the opinion of the station, said film is contrary to the code 


An imprinted hand stamp containing this language was sent to each 
subscriber and he may use this at his own option in the course of 
contracting for film to be presented over his televi ision facilities. 

Some shortcomings of voluntary compliance on the part of code sub- 
scribers are sckned adaind in a statement of the Television Code Review 
Board of the NARTB to the subcommittee, concerning the scenes of 
crime and violence which were viewed by the subcommittee on October 
19, 1954, wherein the board concludes: ™ 


(1) That despite the fact that some of the films were subject to considerable 
editing by the stations, both for the purpose of timing and deletion of objection- 
able content, the Television Code Board expresses doubt as to whether portions 
of certain of the films are wholly within the spirit of the code. 

‘ (2) That some instances of excessive violence were noted in some of the 
individual reports to the stations. 

(3) That all of the films under review were produced originally for theater 
display, not for television presentation. Three of the five films are westerns, 
and this type of film product for programs constitutes a substantial percentage 
of such product available to the television broadcasters from the output of 
motion-picture studios. This type of film product has been available for theater 
display in this country for over two decades. 

(4) Four of the five films reviewed were approved for theater presentation by 
the National Beard of Review of the Motion Picture Industry. The fifth, a British 
import, was approved by the motion-picture review board of that country. 

(5) Thus, it is felt that previous clearance by such theater review boards, 
did not take into consideration the intimate viewing by family groups as provided 
by television. Such action does not necessarily provide proper clearance for 
television. ~* 

(6) With the foregoing in mind, all subscribers to the television code, networks 
and stations are being reminded that they should exercise particular care in 
reviewing all programing designed for, or subject to viewing by children, with 
specific emphasis upon film falling in so-called western, mystery, and adventure 
categories, where such film product is old and produced originally for the theater, 
not for television. In this connection, (several) paragraphs of the television 
eode have been suggested for special consideration by code subseribers. 


Action by motion picture industry 

Following its hearing on the possible effects of crime and violence 
on television programs on juvenile delinquency, the subcommittee for- 
warded to the Motion Picture Association of America the film used in 
that hearing and requested the opinion of the association as to whether 
(1) the films had been approved by the production code administra- 
tion of the association, and (2) if such films would be approved at the 
present time. The association’s reply is set out in full in the appendix. 
The subcommittee was pleased to learn through that reply that the 
motion picture code administration “has laune hed ‘an active c ampaign 
to reduce scenes of violence in pictures and in the content of the actual 
scenes themselves.” Such prompt action by the motion picture in- 
dustry emphasizes for the subcommittee the fact that given the will 





® Bronson, Edward H., testimony op. cit., p. 63. 
® See appendix. 
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to do the task on the part of a responsible industry, self-regulation is 
not an impossible task. It is to be hoped that the Motion Picture 
Code Authority will vigorously follow through on its campaign to 
reduce the crime and violence content of motion pictures. 

Some observed shortcomings under the television code 

It is pertinent to ask the question: How many of the 90 million 
people viewing television in their homes today walk if asked, describe 
the NARTB seal of good practice? How many could explain the 
meaning of the seal ¢ 

A provision of the regulations and procedures pertaining to the 
code, “Section 2, Certification of Subscription,” ends with the sen- 
tence, “The seal and its significance shall be appropriately publicized 
by the NARTB.” It is appropriate to question what measures the 
association has taken to implement the duty entrusted to it. 

The subcommittee is doubtful that a sathcsentty adequate effort is 
being made to inform the television audience with regard to the seal. 
The association could produce a program explaining the origin and the 
present purposes of the seal of good practice. It has not. The asso- 
ciation could sponsor wide circulation of the code booklet, but it 
has not. 

It would appear that, in many instances, the individual station is 
not sufficiently proud of the seal. It gives an occasional minute in the 
morning or late evening to a flash of the seal on the screen and the brief 
announcement, “This station is a subscriber to the NARTB code of 
good practice.” 

If the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters is 
to furnish adequate leadership within the television industry it must 
enlist the understanding of the American public. It should be ever 
mindful of the good of the citizenry, both child and adult. It should 
encourage thoughtful criticism and should act in good faith to rectify 
the imbalance in the showing to children of incidents depicting crime, 
violence, and brutality. 

Even though the public were not educated to the meaning of the 
seal, the seal of good practice could have more potency if the associa- 
tion whose name it bears undertakes the responsibility of making more 
numerous spot checks of the programs broadcast by the stations which 
display the seal. Under the present circumstances the value of the 
code is lessened when segments of the television industry quite 
adamantly take the position that the law places the responsibility 
upon the local manager. Neither the association nor the networ 
assist the station manager because they claim that somehow such help 
would deprive the manager of his rights, 

It is unfortunate insofar as the public interest is concerned that 
the provisions of the code were written with respect to the individual 
television program. The cumulative effect upon a child from watch- 
ing many crime programs over one station, then over another and still 
another station, was not visualized when the code was promulgated. 
It is the attitude of the subcommittee that this cumulative effect is 
the greatest source of danger. Recognition by the NARTB of this 
viewpoint is perceived in the following addition to the recent state- 
ment of the Television Code Review Board, which reads: 
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Also, code subscribers have been urged to review their entire schedules to be 
reasonably certain that there is not a cumulative effect of continuous pro 
graming containing sequences of violent action during children’s viewing hours.“ 


There is need for leaders of the television industry to give greater 
attention to this matter than has been given in the past. While they 
admit that children’s programs have been a matter of public concern 
for years, it is too often their contention that there is no need for 

change unless and until proof is furnished that the thoughts and 
actions of children are directly motivated by the television programs 
they have seen. 

James L. Caddigan, director of programing and production of the 
DuMont television network, described complaints received 2 or 3 
years ago when station W ABD was running a block of westerns. 
Instead of looking into the harmful aspects of these westerns, the 
station dressed up the program by supplying an announcer, a full- 
blooded Indian boy. Each western was introduced as part of The 
Great Record. Referring to the young Indian boy, Mr. Caddigan said : 

The westerns thus became stories that his father had told him. We interwove 
Indian lore background into his, what we call, bridges between the segments, 
We ran the same westerns that we had received complaints on and now we 
receive letters of praise for good programing * * * and it was the same material, 
the same westerns we had run before.” 

Mrs. Grace M. Johnson, director of continuity acceptance of Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. television network, was even more blunt. 


In 1942— 

she said— 

when I became manager of children’s programs, there was much criticism by 
parents and teachers of the westerns and adventure stories on radio. At that 
time management stated that if it could be proven that these programs were 
harmful to children they would be eliminated.” 

Yet in other fields such as in the production of food and drugs, for 
example, it is generally agreed that the producer has a moral obliga- 
tion to withhold foods and drugs from the market until every 
precaution has been taken to insure their purity. 

All in all, the situation which exists in the television industry is not 
dissimilar from that existing in the comic book industry prior to 
hearings held before the subcommittee. In each case there existed 
an association to which only a portion of the industry subscribed. 
This association had adopted a ne and empowered the subscriber 
to utilize a “Seal of Approval” or a “Seal of Good Practice.” Prior 
to the hearings neither associ istion evidenced sufficient effort to keep 
abreast of the story content or the program content of all subscribers 
who utilized the seal. Thus the seal in some instances was used with- 
out systematic, effective review of the product by the code authority. 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND CERTAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 


Members of the subcommittee share the concern of a large segment 
of the thinking public for the implications of the impact of this 


*2 Statement of the Television Code Review Board is reproduced in the appendix of this 
report. 

® Caddigan, James L., testimony in hearings before the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, Television Programs, United States Senate, Washington, D. C., 
October 20, 1954, pp. 156-157. 

*% Johnson, Mrs. Grace M., testimony op cit., p. 246. 
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medium of visual presentation upon the ethical and cultural standards 
of the youth of America. It has been unable to gather proof of a 
direct causal relationship between the viewing of acts of crime and 
violence and the actual performance of criminal deeds. It has not, 
however, found irrefutable evidence that young people may not be 
negatively influenced in their present-day behavior by the saturated 
exposure they now receive to pictures and drama based on an under- 
lying theme of lawlessness and crime which depict human violence. 

When considered in the light of the evidence that there is a 
calculated risk incurred through the repeated exposure of young 
boys and girls, even of tender age, to ruthless, unethical forms of 
behavior, the subcommittee believes it would be wise to minimize 
this risk insofar as possible. To achieve this end, it believes that 
the following recommendations should be acted upon without delay. 
Citizens’ listening council can maintain vigil of program content 

A constant vigil is required in relation to any large and powerful 
influence upon society. This is. vital.in a democratic state. The 
power of the people to direct their own destiny is enhanced by the 
energy with which they control the negative forces about them. If 
children are to live in an environment that is conducive to construc- 
tive attitudes and actions, they must live in communities where the 
adults about them are similarly motivated. Sober, unbiased adults 
can perform a useful function by maintaining steady watch over 
the programs offered to children and by promptly reporting offensive 
materials to responsible sources. The subcommittee hopes that 


leaders and citizen groups may stimulate the development of the 
listening-council movement. 


Additional responsibilities of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 

In the past the Federal Communications Commission has remained 
aloof from decisions with respect to program content and has limited 
the scope of its activities to technical and financial aspects of radio 
and television. The subcommittee is of the opinion that the Commis- 
sion has not fully exercised in the public interest the powers presently 
vested in it. This is not to say that the subcommittee believes that 
the FCC should become a censuring body, arbitrarily imposing its 
julgnen upon an unwilling industry. The subcommittee does 

relieve, however, that the FCC cannot. evade the responsibility it has 
under the law for concern with program content. 

In the words of the United States Supreme Court’s decision of May 
10, 1943, National Broadcasting Company vy. U.S. (319 U. S. 190, 
215 et seq.) : 

* * * the act does not restrict the Commission merely to supervision of the 
traffic. It puts upon the Commission the burden of determining the composition 
of that traffic. 

In hearings before the House Commerce Committee on April 13, 
1955, FCC Chairman George McConnaughey stated that the time has 
come for an investigation of the broadcasting “looking toward the 
possibility of monopoly and all the other elements that go into the 
network situation.”.* He further stated that what was needed is a 


*® McConnaughey, George, testimony in hearings before the House Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1955, p. 15 of typescript. 
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“comprehensive study of the economics and operations of the broad- 
casting industry asa whole. In such a study, the role of the networks 
would, of course, be of great importance, but the role of the advertis- 
ing and talent agencies, the sponsors, the film producers and distribu- 
tors and other nonnetwork organizations in the television industry 
would necessarily play an equally significant role.” Mr. McCon- 
naughey also requested that the FCC be given authority to levy a small 
fine for violations of FCC policing rules for the air waves. He feels 
the FCC’s present power to revoke licenses in such situations is too 
severe. , 

The subcommittee feels that “all the other elements that go into the 
network situation,” should rightly include the determination of stand- 
ards for program content, and that the concept of levying fines for 
violations of lesser degrees could also be applied to violations of pro- 
graming standards. Repeated or flagrant violations would be sub- 
ject to review upon requests for renewal of licenses. 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that the full exercise of its 
existing responsibility relative to program content requires three 
steps: 

1. The promulgation of certain minimal standards both in terms of 
prohibiting the presentation to children of certain materials in such 
manner as to be damaging to them and in setting forth criteria as to 
what constitutes, in minimal terms, balance in programing. 

The FCC should develop such standards with full and free partici- 
pation of the industry and with utilization of the advice and guidance 
of outstanding educators, psychologists, and other authorities in the 
science of child behavior. 

Such standards would be subject, of course, to judicial review to 
determine the reasonableness. 

2. An increase in monitoring and fact-finding activities to the extent 
needed to provide an adequate sample of what is on the air. 

Monitoring should be on a spot-check basis, covering over the course 
of a year, the entire country. Analyses of program logs should also 
be made on a spot-check, sampling basis, including annually one or 
more analyses for each commercial television outlet. 

3. Utilization and consideration of these materials to determine 
whether the public welfare is adequately served in passing upon all 
requests for renewal of licenses. 


Individuals in the industry have collective obligation 


Although freedom of enterprise is to be encouraged and the individ- 
ualist prerogatives of every businessman respected, constant voluntary 
cooperation is essential to the proper direction of an industry so vast 
and influential as the television industry. No matter how high the 
standards of any one station manager, he is falling short of his respon- 
sibility as a member of the group when he remains aloof from the 
voluntary trade association sponsored by other members of the indus- 
try. He can best work for the common good by collaborating in the 
thinking and planning of others in the industry. To this end the 
subcommittee urges 100 pereent membership of networ' and individual 
station representatives in the National Association of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters or any other similar industrywide association of 
the radio and television owner’s choice. The subcommittee appre- 
ciates the reasons why 40 percent of the station representatives do 
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not yet belong to the NARTB, but is of the opinion that further 
vigorous efforts on the part of code staff members will result in a 
reduction of this large group of nonmembers. It is also the subeom- 
mittee’s opinion that the producers and distributors of film for tele- 
vision should continue to be invited and solicited to subscribe to the 
principles of the NARTB code. The subcommittee was interested in 
the fact that between October of 1954 and April of 1955, the code board 
staff contacted nearly 140 producers and distributors of film for use 
on television in an effort to acquaint producers and distributors with 
the code, the activity of the code review board and the need for care in 
development of the product they offer to code subscribers. The sub- 
committee is aware that there are several hundred producers and 
distributors, however, and that continuing efforts on the part of the 
code board staff are necessary in urging their recognition of the code 
and conformance to it in the production of their material. 


Suggested modifications in the television code 

The following broad suggestions are offered relative to the kind of 
changes in the NARTB television code that would do much to reshap- 
ing it into an effective instrument of regulation. Although the follow- 
ing suggestions do not purport to be exhaustive, the subcommittee 
believes that such amendments and additions should include: 

1. Provision that every subscriber to the code be required to send to 
the central NARTB office in Washington, D. C., the original or exact 
copies of all complaints and criticisms directed to the station or the 
network. 

2. Revision of the provisions of the code pertaining to what is in 
good taste so that these are at least as stringent as those of the motion 
picture code. Definitions should be more specific, loose wording 
eliminated, and specific illustrations cited. Rather than urging that 
care be exercised with regard to certain situations which may appear 
in programs for children, it should be specifically stated that certain 
types of subject matter are prohibited—i. e., matter which may teach 
the techniques of crime. 

3. Requirement for displaying the seal of good practice at specified 
intervals, together with a brief statement giving the reason for having 
a code, the meaning of the seal, and the address to which complaints 
may be sent. 

4. Promulgation of standards as to minimal requirements to main- 
tain program balance. Such standards should be stated not only in 
terms of total hours per day devoted to particular subject matters, but 
also so as to avoid undue concentration of subject matter during certain 
intervals of the day—e. g., excessive presentation of crime and violence 
materials during children’s viewing hours. 

The subcommittee also recommends two further actions for the con- 
sideration of NARTB. First, it believes that the NARTB should 
establish the mechanism and procedures needed to review and pass 
upon all motion picture films presented on television. This would be 
a motion-picture code type of service which would grant a seal of 
approval for all film measuring up to specified standards. 

The subcommittee is of the opinion that the parallel service pro- 
vided for the movie industry by the Motion Picture Association of 
America which has avowed that it will undertake to protect the public 
from undesirable and undue exploitation of themes of crime and 
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violence and the industry from the unwanted criticism that has been 
directed at it for motion pictures of this type. It believes that such 
an operation could perform a like service to the public and the indus 
try relative to motion-picture films presented on television. 

Secondly, the NARTB should increase its monitoring activities. 
This is being done. As spokesman for the television industry, it 
should be thoroughly conversant with what is and is not on the airways. 


Research needed on role of the Mass i dia of communications in 
shaping antisocial behavior 


The conclusions reached by the subcommittee after extensive study 
relative to the relationship of j juvenile delinquency to the presentation 
of crime and violence via television are based upon scattered evidence 
and best opinion. There is no irrefutable body of research data, gar 
nered through carefully designed and exhaustive research projects, 
from which definitive cause and effect rel: ationships can be identified. 

Until such research is undertaken, action in this field must, of neces 
sity, be predicated upon opinion. Hopefully, during this interval 
weight shall be given to opinion derived from experience and evalu 
ated by persons possessing training which might give them more than 
i “when I was a boy” basis for understanding human behavior. 

The subcommittee would like to call attention to the need for broad, 

carefully framed research efforts not directed to determining the 
effects of television only but rather to determining the extent and how 
the several media of mass communications may combine to make con- 
tribution, if any, to the development of antisocial behavior in children 
and youth. 

Dr. Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia University was one of the orig 
inators of many of the techniques used in the field of mass-media 
research. He has developed with the subcommittee staff the formula- 
tion of the problem of why so little is known about the effects of tele 
vision on children and what could be done about the matter. 

The problem was developed from five points of view. 

1. What are the factors which retard the accumulation of useful 
mnowledge 1 in this field ? 

. What kind of research is most needed ? 

3 What difference would it make if such research were carried out ? 

4. What would be the inevitable limitations on this research ? 

5. What can the subcommittee do to improve the situation ? 

Three reasons for the lack of adequate knowledge in this field 

A few persons, like Dr. Maccoby from Harvard (who testified before 
the subcommittee), the Rileys at Rutgers, Carl Hovland at Yale, and 
Brodbeck at Boston University, have carried out investigations in the 
general area of the effects of television. This underlines the fact that 
the uncoordinated work of various scholars in the field is inadequate. 

But if some problem becomes a burning social issue then it might 
be a mistake to leave research progress to - the accidental initiative of 
individual scholars. 

We obviously do not need anything of the magnitude of a Los 
Alamos laboratory to study the effects of television. But if it is an 
urgent social problem then we need some social planning: Priorities 
have to be set up and some central organization is needed to coordinate 
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research work and to press it forward. At what point a problem is 
best advanced by academic free enterprise and at what point more 
definite organization becomes clesirable is a difficult question to decide; 
but it might very well be that the area of television and its effects on 
children needs at this moment more systematic and overall planning 
than it would get in the normal course of academic affairs. 

Planning and organization obviously require funds. The question 
is where they should come from. Up until now the little research 
which has been done in the field of television has generally been sup- 
ported by foundations. Several times in the history of mass-media 
research foundations have played a crucial role. Soon after the First 
World War there was a great public excitement about motion pic- 
tures—the self-imposed code which still controls most of the studios 
was one of the resulting developments. At that time a small founda- 
tion, the Payne Fund, sponsored a number of experiments to study 
the effects of movies on children. Dozens of studies, coordinated by 
the late W. W. Charters, helped to give the whole discussion an ele- 
ment of rationality, even though some of the research was contro- 
versial. Then in the late 1930's, when radio had come on the scene, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, through John Marshall, organized a num- 
ber of interlocking studies. One major project, located at Ohio State 
University, has permanently affected educational broadcasting, espe- 
cially its use in schools. Another, located at Princeton, set the pattern 
for much of the mass-media research which is being done today. 

Why has no foundation stepped in and helped to clarify the new 
role which television is likely to play? There are two reasons for 
this, one intrinsic to foundation policy and the other the unfortunate 
result of an external situation. Foundations have always felt that 
they should not give prolonged support to any one field, They pro- 
vide funds for a few years to stimulate a new type of activity; but 
then they leave it to the universities and professions to go on from 
there. In general, this policy of discontinuity, so characteristic of 
foundation grants, is a logical one. But just as in the case of the 
private scholar, when a topic develops into a social coneern a more 
sustained financing policy might become necessary. 

Unfortunately, the chances for such a turn of affairs are limited. at 
this moment, because of the kind of criticism which has been leveled 
against foundations in recent years. A congressional committee has 
criticized the foundation boards for certain actions in other areas. 
The boards are frequently cautious in the matter of making funds 
available for new areas of study. When radio appeared on the scene 
the Rockefeller Foundation was still quite willing to finance large- 
seale studies as to what effects the new medium might have on Ameri- 
ean life. Now that television is here, with presumably even more 
intense effects, no foundation has as yet seen fit to sponsor the necessary 
research. ‘ 

Dr. Lazarsfeld pointed up the role of the industry itself in the re- 
search picture and stated that the television industry does spend some 
money on research and that there is some constructive collaboration 
with academic groups. But the broadcasters usually do research 
which is close to their immediate operational problems. They cannot 
lay out large-scale plans. As a result, while industry research has 
contributed considerable knowledge on a few specific points, it has not 
contributed to it systematically. 
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Reviewing the situation over the last 30 years, it seems apparent 
that much fies militated against a coordinated and relatively quick 
buildup of knowledge of the order which is necessary to deal with 
topics of social concern. 


Some examples of desirable and missing research 

The type of research necessary in this area can be defined as any 
research which needs the collaboration of groups which are usually not 
in contact with each other, or which takes a considerable amount of 
time, or which is unusually expensive, or any combination of the three. 

As an instance of the first, it would seem to be constructive and 
enlightening to experiment with good programs. Why shouldn't 
it. be comaiie to get performers can writers together, and have them 
devise programs which everyone thinks would be desirable and bene- 
ficial? Would children listen tothem? Would they have good effects? 
And even prior to that, do we really know what we mean by a good 
program? Are there people available who could write them?! It 
seems to be a simple idea, but consider what has to be done to carry it 
out. Psychologists and writers must meet and work together. Funds 
must be obtained to produce programs for experimental purposes, 
regardless of whether a television station or network is willing to 
put them on the air. But the aridity and the negativism of much 
of the discussion which takes place today can be overcome only if 
it is shown that there is something like a good program, that there 
are people who can be trained to write and saodnee them, and that 
children are willing to listen to them. 

The second type of desirable research is that where we have to follow 
up various types of children for a period of 4 to 8 years to get a real 
picture of what role television plays in the development of personality. 
This has been recognized in other fields. For example, at the time when 
progressive education was a matter of great concer), an 8-year study 
was organized to investigate what kind elementary-school education 
makes for greater success in college and on the first job. Only such 
long-term studies would give us a realistic picture of the role of tele- 
vision in a child’s personality development. 

Thirdly, the on of parents is not as clear as it may look. A 
growing child needs to have material around from which he can build 
up his developing world, Do the parents know how to provide it¢ 
Can they invent enough stories to satisfy the children’s curiosity? 
Do they provide toys or books which are as satisfying as a television 
program! We need to study the extent to which parents understand 
the emotional needs of their children. We need studies which would 
result in ideas as to how the average family can create an aenaegnans 
which will compete with television. The difficulty of these problems 
should not be underrated. It is hard enough for a mother with several 
children just to keep the household going. She cannot, in addition, 
be expected to be a creative psychologist all day long. And just exhor- 
tation to be a good mother won’t help. Only detailed and large-scale 
studies of what actually goes on in the home will lead to advice which 
is concrete enough so that the average mother can utilize it. 

A fourth example of needed research leads to another side of the 

uestion. People who dislike today’s television fare never raise 
the question: How do these controversial programs get on the air? 
No one seriously thinks that the president of a network is a malefactor 
who wants to corrupt little children. Obviously these programs ap- 
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pear because of a variety of circumstances. It is known that certain 
legends as to what children like develop in the industry. It is also 
known that it is easier to write a stereotyped program than to make a 
creative contribution. An audience is frequently unaware of the vast 
amount of script preparation required to fill the television programs 
of hundreds of stations throughout the Nation. If better programs 
are desired, we should know at what point the decisions are made 
regarding the presentation of programs we do not like. There is a 
question as to where the proper representation should be exerted. 
Should it be directed to the sponsor or the script writer? It has been 
suggested that it might be helpful if every network had an educator 
who advised on children’s programs. There is a definite need for 
studies of the life histories of programs: How they are commissioned, 
how they are written, and why they are finally put on the air. Very 
competent and conscientious people could provide the public with an 
objective picture of the situation. 

Four examples have been given of unorthodox kinds of studies which 
would add to our understanding of the effects of television. At the 
same time, however, research which is going on now on a small scale 
could be greatly helped by better coordination and better financing. 
There is some indication from existing studies as to how children 
influence each other in their listening habits. We have some inkling 
as to why television has such a hold on children. But what might 
be called a psychological theory of television is still missing, and will 
continue to be so unless we make collective efforts to help it along. 


What would be the value of more knowledge? 

The kind of research suggested above could greatly influence 
writers if they were provided with concrete suggestions. The execu- 
tive officers of the broadcasting industry are also likely to be in- 
fluenced. After all, they are in business to get large audiences. They 
have never been shown that they can get large audiences with dif- 
ferent kinds of programs. If research can do that then one of the 
main pressures toward the present policy would be relieved. 

More knowledge may also affect the behavior of parents. Children 
do not listen to television programs in a social vacuum. They tie 
the programs in with the games they play with each other. They 
use programs as substitutes for what their parents cannot give them 
for lack of time, energy, and insight. It might be possible to develop 
programs which dramatize family situations; these could give 
parents more ideas as to what to do with their children and, at the 
same time, provide the children with opportunities to find their own 
daily lives more interesting and satisfying. 

While Dr. Lazarsfeld could offer little evidence that the above con- 
clusions are right, he felt that it isn’t enough just to prohibit pro- 
grams which children seem to like and parents disapprove of. Only 
if constructive substitutes are found for the present situation can 
a change really be anticipated. 


The limitations of research 

The subcommittee agrees that in the whole matter of the mass 
media there are questions of convictions and taste which can hardly 
be settled by research. Evidence of the difficulties which arise when 
taste enters the discussion are found throughout the hearings on the 
mass media. | 
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There also is a great danger that research will be used as an alibi. 
Some people say we should do nothing until we have enough re- 
search. The subcommittee has continually stated that action must 
be taken and that priority should be given to a consideration of the 
youth of the Nation. 
~ The subcommittee recommends that the National Science Founda- 
tion consider the possibility of extending its activities into the social 
sciences. It is true that, so far, the National Science Foundation 
has restricted itself almost exclusively to matters in the physical se1- 
ences, but the pressing need for research in the area of nonphysical 
sciences suggests a change in policies. 

The topic with which we are dealing represents a good example 
of why the foundation should do so. To this end, the subcommittee 
further recommends that the National Science Foundation extend 
its work to support research in the crucial area of the effect of mass 
media on young people. 

Secondly, the subcommittee recommends that foundations spend 
part of their funds on matters which, although controversial, are 
pressing social problems, the solving of which may depend on their 
research support. The effect of television on children is controversial 
not because some people are against crime and others for it; it is con- 
troversial because so little is known that anyone can inject his preju- 
dices or his views into the debate without being proven wrong. In 
encouraging the foundations to sponsor research on this kind of con 
troversy, the subcommittee feels the result might very well be a shift 
from empty debate to well-directed action. 


IX. NEED EXISTS FOR THE IMMEDIATE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMISSION ON THE MASS MEDIA 


It cannot be denied that the several mass media of communications 
not only reflect the culture of our society but are also a powerful in- 
fluence in molding that culture. In no small measure, a child’s con- 
cept of the world outside his home, school, and immediate neighbor- 
hood is shaped by what he sees or hears on radio and television and 
by what he reads or has read to him in comics, magazines, and 
newspapers. 

Neither can it be denied that the rapid development of the mass 
media has added immeasurably to the positive education of our young 
people. Children of today know more about worldwide conditions, 
national affairs, and other matters of concern to good citizens than 
ever before in history. Primary credit for this greater knowledge, 
knowledge indispensable to responsible citizenship, belongs fairly and 
squarely to the enlarged and extended media of mass communications. 
These facts constitute strong evidence of the efficacy of the mass 
media in educating young people. 

Recognizing this potential, many parents, citizen groups and au- 
thorities in the area of child development have expressed grave con- 
cern about the possible negative and damaging effects upon children 
of the emphasis placed upon and the dramatic presentation made of 
crime and violence by certain of the media. Acting in response to 
thousands of letters expressing such concern, the subcommittee con- 
ducted hearings relative, first, to crime and horror comic books and, 
secondly, to crime and violence presented to children by television. 
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The subcommittee has presented its detailed findings growing from 
both hearings in separate interim reports. 

Finding, in broad terms, that public apprehension regarding such 
possible negative effects to be founded in fact, the question to be 
answered here is What can be done to minimize the possible dangers ¢ 
In seeking solutions to this question, the subcommittee has rejected 
and now reiterates its rejection to any and all suggestions for some 
kind of governmental censorship. Freedom of speech and press are 
cornerstones of a free society. 

But freedom in these areas as in others also involves responsibilities. 
And those conducting the mass media have a responsibility to exer- 
cise freedom of speech and press with due regard to the public wel- 
fare. This means that the media have a responsibility to consider 
what is “best knowledge” regarding potential negative effects upon 
children in presenting materials which might exert such effects. 

The subcommittee reemphasizes its conviction that the majority of 
persons conducting the mass media feel such a responsibility. An 
example of the discharge of such responsibility is apparent in the 
self-restraint exercised by the majority of this Nation’s press in re- 
fraining from publishing the names of juveniles picked up by the 
police for delinquent acts even where such is not saeihiinds by law. 

The American Bar Association and other groups have, from time 
to time, addressed themselves to the special problem of crime por- 
trayal in public entertainment media, and its effects, if any, on de- 
linquency. As evidenced frequently in the course of the subcommit- 
iee’s study of these media, crimes and criminal activity tend to be 
grossly overemphasized. Both publications and dramatic presenta- 
tions offend in this respect; sometimes they include provocative in- 
structions for the commission of grave offenses; often they glorify 
criminals at the expense of law-enforcement agencies and the legal 
profession. But the positive consequences of such presentations re- 
main a matter of speculation. The collection of further data would 
be a substantial public service. The subcommittee commends the 
interest that has been expressed in this problem, and believes that the 
professional groups concerned with law enforcement could most nse- 
fully pursue it further. 

The possibility that the mass media—or some of them—may be uti- 
lized, however unintentionally, to the detriment of our children and 
youth is a risk this Nation cannot afford to take, The subcommittee 
accordingly strongly recommends the immediate establishment, by 
legislation, of a Presidential commission composed of outstanding 
men and women, fitted by their knowledge and experience to serve 
on such a body. They would serve without compensation but would 
be assisted by a small, highly trained staff. Expecting progress in 
overcoming this problem, the subcommittee contemplates that such a 
commission should be continued in existence for a limited time only. 
In the view of the subcommittee, such a commission would: 


1. Study and investigate all media of mass communication as 
they do or may affect children and youth in the United States; 

2. Report periodically to the President, the Congress and to the 
public on practices and materials which might have detrimental 
effects on children and youth; and, 
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‘3. Encourage and stimulate the undertaking of basic scientific 
research by public and private agencies and organizations, as well 
as by private individuals, to determine the effects on children and 
youth of various types of materials utilized in the different media 
of mass communication in the United States. 


It is the subcommittee’s hope that through the activities of such a 
Presidential commission, any practices potentially harmful to chil- 
dren and youth can be called to the attention not only of the Presi- 
dent, the Congress and the people of the United States, but also to 
those engaged in them so that they may take steps to eliminate or 
change them. 





APPENDIX 


THE TELEVISION CODE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS 


(Effective March 1, 1952; second edition March 1954) 


(By the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Preamble 


Television is seen and heard in every type of American home. These homes in- 
clude children and adults of all ages, embrace all races and all varieties of re- 
ligious faith, and reach those of every educational background. It is the responsi- 
bility of television to bear constantly in mind that the audience is primarily a 
home audience, and consequently that television’s relationship to the viewers is 
that between guest and host. 

The revenues from advertising support the free, competitive American system 
of telecasting, and make available to the eyes and ears of the American people the 
finest programs of information, education, culture and entertainment. By law 
the television broadcaster is responsible for the programming of his station. He, 
however, is obligated to bring his positive responsibility for excellence and good 
taste in programming to bear upon all who have a hand in the production of 
programs, including networks, sponsors, producers of film and of live programs, 
advertising agencies, and talent agencies. 

The American businesses which utilize television for conveying their advertising 
messages to the home by pictures with sound, seen free-of-charge on the home 
screen, are reminded that their responsibilities are not limited to the sale of 
goods and the creation of a favorable attitude toward the sponsor by the presen- 
tation of entertainment. They include, as well, responsibility for utilizing tele- 
vision to bring the best programs, regardless of kind, into American homes. 

Television, and all who participate in it are jointly accountable to the Ameri- 
ean public for respect for the special needs of children, for community responsi- 
bility, for the advancement of education and culture, for the acceptability of the 
program materials chosen, for decency and decorum in production, and for 
propriety in advertising. This responsibility cannot be discharged by any given 
group of programs, but can be discharged only through the highest standards 
of respect for the American home, applied to every moment of every program 
presented by television. 

In order that television programming may best serve the public interest, 
viewers should be encouraged to make their criticisms and positive suggestions 
known to the television broadcasters. Parents in particular should be urged 
to see to it that out of the richness of television fare, the best programs are 
brought to the attention of their children. 


ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


1. Commercial television provides a valuable means of augmenting the educa- 
tional and cultural influences of schools, institutions of higher learning, the 
home, the church, museums, foundations, and other institutions devoted to 
education and culture. 

2. It is the responsibility of a television broadcaster to call upon such institu- 
tions for counsel and cooperation and to work with them on the best methods 
of presenting educational and cultural materials by television. It is further 
the responsibility of stations, networks, advertising agencies and sponsors 
consciously to seek opportunities for introducing into telecasts factual materials 
which will aid in the enlightenment of the American public. 
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3. Education via television may be taken to mean that process by which the 
individual is brought toward informed adjustment to his society. Television 
is also responsible for the presentation of overtly instructional and cultural pro- 
grams, scheduled so as to reach the viewers who are naturally drawn to such 
programs, and produced so as to attract the largest possible audience. 

4. In furthering this realization, the television broadcaster : 


(a) Should be thoroughly conversant with the educational and cultural 
needs and desires of the community served. 

(db) Should affirmatively seek out responsible and accountable educa- 
tional and cultural institutions of the community with a view toward 
providing opportunities for the instruction and enlightenment of the viewers. 

(c) Should provide for reasonable experimentation in the development 
of programs specifically directed to the advancement of the community's 
culture and education. 


ACCEPTABILITY OF PROGRAM MATERIAL 


Program material should enlarge the horizons of the viewer, provide him with 
wholesome entertainment, afford helpful stimulation, and remind him of the 
responsibilities which the citizen has towards his society. Furthermore: 


(a) (i) Profanity, obscenity, smut and vulgarity are forbidden, even 
when likely to be understood only by part of the audience. From time to 
time, words which have been acceptable, acquire undesirable meanings, and 
telecasters should be alert to eliminate such words. 

(ii) Words (especially slang) derisive of any race, color, creed, nation- 
ality or national derivation, except wherein such usage would be for the 
specific purpose of effective dramatization such as combating prejudice, 
are forbidden, even when likely to be understood only by part of the audi- 
ence. From time to time, words which have been acceptable, acquire unde- 
sirable meanings, and telecasters should be alert to eliminate such words. 

(iii) The Television Code Review Board (see Regulations and Procedures 
of the Code, V, Section 3, Authority and Responsibilities) shall maintain 
and issue to subscribers, from time to time, a continuing list of specific words 
and phrases which should not be used in keeping with this subsection. 
This list, however, shall not be considered as all-inclusive. 

(dv) (i) Attacks on religion and religious faiths are not allowed. 

(ii) Reverence is to mark any mention of the name of God, His attri- 
butes and powers. 

(iii) When religious rites are included in other than religious programs 
the rites are accurately presented and the ministers, priests and rabbis 
portrayed in their callings are vested with the dignity of their office and 
under no circumstances are to be held up to ridicule. 

(c) (i) Contests may not constitute a lottery. 

(ii) Any telecasting designed to “buy” the television audience by requiring 
it to listen and/or view in hope of reward, rather than for the quality of 
the program, should be avoided. (See Contests.) 

(ad) Respect is maintained for the sanctity of marriage and the value of 
the home. Divorce is not treated casually nor justified as a solution for 
marital problems. 

(e) Illicit sex relations are not treated as commendable. 

(f) Sex crimes and abnormalities are generally unacceptable as program 
material. 

(9g) Drunkenness and narcotic addiction are never presented as desirable 
or prevalent. 

(h) The administration of illegal drugs will not be displayed. 

(i) The use of liquor in program content shall be deemphasized. The 
consumption of liquor in American life, when not required by the plot or 
for proper characterization, shall not be shown. 

(j) The use of gambling devices or scenes necessary to the development 
of plot or as appropriate background is acceptable only when presented with 
discretion and in moderation, and in a manner which would not excite 
interest in, or foster, betting nor be instructional in nature. Telecasts of 
actual sport programs at which on-the-scene betting is permitted by law 
should be presented in a manner in keeping with Federal, State, and local 
laws, and should concentrate on the subject as a public sporting event. 
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(k) In reference to physical or mental afflictions and deformities, special 
precautions must be taken to avoid ridiculing sufferers from similar ailments 
and offending them or members of their families. 

(1) Exhibitions of fortunetelling, astrology, phrenology, palmreading, 
and numerology are acceptable only when required by a plot or the theme 
of a program, and then the presentation should be developed in a manner 
designed not to foster superstition or excite interest or belief in these 
subjects. 

(m) Televised drama shall not simulate news or special events in such 
a way as to mislead or alarm. (See News.) 

(n) Legal, medical, and other professional advice, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment will be permitted only in conformity with law and recognized ethical 
and professional standards. 

(0) The presentation of cruelty, greed, and selfishness as worthy moti- 
vations is to be avoided. 

(p) Excessive or unfair exploitation of others or of their physical or 
mental afflictions shall not be presented as praiseworthy. 

(q) Criminality shall be presented as undesirable and unsympathetic. 
The condoning of crime and the treatment of the commission of crime in 
a frivolous, cynical, or callous manner is unacceptable. 

(r) The presentation of techniques of crime in such detail as to invite 
imitation shall be avoided. 

(s) The use of horror for its own sake will be eliminated; the use of 
visual or aural effects which would shock or alarm the viewer, and the 
detailed presentation of brutality or physical agony by sight or by sound 
are not permissible. 

(t) Law enforcement shall be upheld, and the officers of the law are to 
be portrayed with respect and dignity. 

(u) The presentation of murder or revenge as a motive for murder shall 
not be presented as justifiable. 

(v) Suicide as an acceptable solution for human problems is prohibited. 

(w) The exposition of sex crimes will be avoided. 

(@) The appearances or dramatization of persons featured in actual 
crime news will be permitted only in such light as to aid law enforcement 
or to report the news event. 

(y) Treatment of animals. The use of animals, both in the production 
of television programs and as a part of television program content, shall, 
at all times, be in conformity with accepted standards of humane treatment. 


RESPONSIBILITY TOWARD CHILDREN 


1. The education of children involves giving them a sense of the world at 
large. Crime, violence and sex are a part of the world they will be called upon 
to meet, and a certain amount of proper presentation of such is helpful in orient- 
ing the child to his social surroundings. However, violence, and illicit sex 
shall not be presented in an attractive manner, nor to an extent such as will 
lead a child to believe that they play a greater part in life than they do. They 
should not be presented without indications of the resultant retribution and 
punishment. 

2. It is not enough that only those programs which are intended for viewing 
by children shall be suitable to the young and immature. (Attention is called 
to the general items listed under Acceptability of Program Materials, p. 61.) 
Television is responsible for insuring that programs of all sorts which occur dur- 
ing the times of day when children may normally be expected to have the oppor- 
tunity of viewing television shall exercise care in the following regards: 


(a) In affording opportunities for cultural growth as well as for whole- 
some entertainment. 

(b) In developing programs to foster and promote the commonly accepted 
moral, social and ethical ideals characteristic of American life. 

(c) In reflecting respect for parents, for honorable behavior, and for the 
constituted authorities of the American community. 

(d) In eliminating reference to kidnapping of children or threats of kid- 
napping. 

(e) In avoiding material which is excessively violent or would create 
morbid suspense, or other undesirable reactions in children. 

(f) In exercising particular restraint and care in crime or mystery epi- 
sodes involving children or minors. 
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DELINQUENCY 


DECENCY AND DECORUM IN PRODUCTION 


1. The costuming of all performers shall be within the bounds of propriety and 
shall avoid such exposure or such emphasis on anatomical detail as would em- 
barrass or offend home viewers. 

2 The movements of dancers, actors, or other performers shall be kept within 
the bounds of decency, and lewdness and impropriety shall not be suggested in 
the positions assumed by performers. 

8. Camera angles shall avoid such views of performers as to emphasize ana- 
tomical details indecently. 

4. Racial or nationality types shall not be shown on television in such a man- 
ner as to ridicule the race or nationality. 

5. The use of locations closely associated with sexual life or with sexual sin 
must be governed by good taste and delicacy. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 


A television broadcaster and his staff occupy a position of responsibility in 
the community and should conscientiously endeavor to be acquainted fully with 
its needs and characteristics in order better to serve the welfare of its citizens. 
TREATMENT OF NEWS AND PUBLIC EVENTS 
News 


1. A television station’s news schedule should be adequate and well balanced. 

2. News reporting should be factual, fair, and without bias. 

3. Commentary and analysis should be clearly identified as such. 

4. Good taste should prevail in the selection and handling of news: 

Morbid, sensational or alarming details not essential to the factual report, 
especially in connection with stories of crime or sex, should be voided. News 
should be telecast in such a manner as to avoid panic and unnecessary alarm. 

5. At all times, pictorial and verbal material for both news and comment 
should conform to other sections of these standards, wherever such sections are 
reasonably applicable. 

6. Pictorial material should be chosen with care and not presented in a mis- 
leading manner. 

7. A television broadcaster should exercise due care in his supervision of con- 
tent, format, and presentation of newscasts originated by his station, and in his 
selection of newscasters, commentators, and analysts. 

8. A television broadcaster should exercise particular discrimination in the 
acceptance, placement and presentation of advertising in news programs so that 
such advertising should be clearly distinguishable from the news content. 

9. A television broadcaster should not present fictional events or other non- 
news material as authentic news telecasts or announcements, nor should he per- 
mit dramatizations in any program which would give the false impression that 
the dramatized material constitutes news. Expletives (presented orally or 
pictorially) such as “flash” or “bulletin” and statements such as “we interrupt 
this program to bring you * * *” should be reserved specifically for newsroom 
use. However, a television broadcaster may properly exercise discretion in the 
use in non-news programs of words or phrases which do not necessarily imply 
that the materia! following is a news release. 


Public events 


1. A television broadcaster has an affirmative responsibility at all times to be 
informed of public events, and to provide coverage consonant with the ends of an 
informed and enlightened citizenry. 

2. Because of the nature of events open to the public, the treatment of such 
events by a television broadcaster should be effected in a manner to provide for 
adequate and informed coverage as well as good taste in presentation. 


CONTROVERSIAL PUBLIC ISSUES 


1. Television provides a valuable forum for the expression of responsible 
views on public issues of a controversial nature. In keeping therewith the tele- 
vision broadcaster should seek out and develop with accountable individuals, 
groups and organizations, programs relating to controversial public issues of 
import to its fellow citizens; and to give fair representation to opposing sides of 


issues which materially affect the life or welfare of a substantial segment of 
the public. 
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2. The provision of time for this purpose should be guided by the following 
principles : 


(a) Requests by individuals, groups or organizations for time to discuss 
their views on controversial public issues, should be considered on the basis 
of their individual merits, and in the light of the contribution which the use 
requested would make to the public interest, and to a well-balanced program 
structure. 

(b) Programs devoted to the discussion of controversial public issues 
should be identified as such, and should not be presented in a manner which 
would mislead listeners or viewers to believe that the program is purely of 
an entertainment, news, or other character. 


POLITICAL TELECASTS 


Political telecasts should be clearly identified as such, and should not be 
presented by a television broadcaster in a manner which would mislead listeners 
or viewers to believe that the program is of any other character. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRAMS 


1. It is the responsibility of a television broadcaster to make available to the 
community as part of a well-balanced program schedule adequate opportunity 
for religious presentations. 

2. The following principles should be followed in the treatment of such 
programs: 


(a) Telecasting which reaches men of all creeds simultaneously should 
avoid attacks upon religion. 

(b) Religious programs should be presented respectfully and accurately 
and without prejudice or ridicule. 

(c) Religious programs should be presented by responsible individuals, 
groups and organizations. 

(d) Religious programs should place emphasis on broad religious truths, 
excluding the presentation of controversial or partisan views not directly 
or necessarily related to religion or morality. 

3. In the allocation of time for telecasts of religious programs it is recom- 
mended that the television station use its best efforts to apportion such time 
fairly among the representative faith groups of its community. 


PRESENTATION OF ADVERTISING 


1. Ever mindful of the role of television as a guest in the home, a television 
broadcaster should exercise unceasing care to supervise the form in which 
advertising material is presented over his facilities. Since television is a de- 
veloping medium, involving methods and techniques distinct from those of radio, 
it may be desirable from time to time to review and revise the presently sug- 
gested practices : 


(a) Advertising messages should be presented with courtesy and good 
taste ; disturbing or annoying material should be avoided ; every effort should 
be made to keep the advertising message in harmony with the content and 
general tone of the program in which it appears. 

(b) A sponsor’s advertising messages should be confined within the frame- 
work of the sponsor’s program structure. A television broadcaster should 
avoid the use of commercial announcements which are divorced from the 
program either by preceding the introduction of the program (as in the 
case of so-called cow-catcher announcements) or by following the apparent 
signoff of the program (as in the case of so-called trailer announcements). 
To this end, the program itself should be announced and clearly identified, 
both audio and video, before the sponsor’s advertising material is first used, 
and should be signed off, both audio and video, after the sponsor’s adver- 
tising material is last used. 

(c) Advertising copy should contain no claims intended to disparage 
competitors, competing products, or other industries, professions, or 
institutions. ; 

(d) Since advertising by television is a dynamic technique, a television 
broadcaster should keep under surveillance new advertising devices so thet 
the spirit and purpose of these standards are fulfilled. 
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(e) Television broadcasters should exercise the utmost care and discrim- 
ination with regard to advertising material, including content, placement, 
and presentation, near or adjacent to programs designed for children. No 
considerations of expediency should be permitted to impinge upon the vital 
responsibility toward children and adolescents, which is inherent in tele- 
vision, and which must be recognized and accepted by all advertisers em- 
ploying television. 

(f) Television advertisers should be encouraged to devote portions of their 
allotted advertising messages and program time to the support of worthy 
eauses in the public interest in keeping with the highest ideals of the free 
competitive system. 

(g) A charge for television time to churches and religious bodies is not 
recommended. 


ACCEPTABILITY OF ADVERTISERS AND PRODUCTS—GENERAL 


1. A commercial television broadcaster makes his facilities available for the 
advertising of products and services and accepts commercial presentations for 
such advertising. However, a television broadcaster should, in recognition of his 
responsibility to the public, refuse the facilities of his station to an advertiser 
where he has good reason to doubt the integrity of the advertiser, the truth of 
the advertising representations, or the compliance of the advertiser with the 
spirit and purpose of all applicable legal requirements. Moreover, in considera- 
tion of the laws and customs of the communities served, each television broad- 
saster should refuse his facilities to the advertisement of products and services, 
or the use of advertising scripts, which the station has good reason to believe 
would be objectionable to a substantial and responsible segment of the community. 
The foregoing principles should be applied with judgment and flexibility, taking 
into consideration the characteristics of the medium and the form and content of 
the particular presentation. In general, because television broadcast is designed 
for the home and the family, including children, the following principles should 
govern the business classifications listed below : 


(a) The advertising of hard liquor should not be accepted. 

(b) The advertising of beer and wines is acceptable only when presented 
in the best of good taste and discretion, and is acceptable subject to Federal 
and local laws. 

(c) Advertising by institutions or enterprises which in their offers of in- 
struction imply promises of employment or make exaggerated claims for the 
opportunities awaiting those who enroll for courses is generally unacceptable. 

(d) The advertising of firearms and fireworks is acceptable only subject to 
Federal and local laws. 

(e) The advertising of fortunetelling, occultism, spiritualism, astrology, 
phrenology, palm reading, numerology, mindreading or character reading is 
not acceptable. 

(f) Because all products of a personal nature create special problems, such 
products, when accepted, should be treated with especial emphasis on ethics 
and the canons of good taste ; however, the advertising of intimately personal 
products which are generally regarded as unsuitable conversational topics in 
mixed social groups is not acceptable. 

(g) The advertising of tip sheets, racetrack publications, or organizations 
seeking to advertise for the purpose of giving odds or promoting betting or 
lotteries is unacceptable. 


2. Diligence should be exercised to the end that advertising copy accepted for 
telecasting complies with pertinent Federal, State, and local laws. 

3. An advertiser who markets more than one product should not be permitted 
to use advertising copy devoted to an acceptable product for purposes of publiciz- 
ing the brand name or other identification of a product which is not acceptable. 


ADVERTISING OF MEDICAL PRODUCTS 


1. The advertising of medical products presents considerations of intimate 
and far-reaching importance to the consumer, and the following principles and 
procedures should apply in the advertising thereof: 

(a) A television broadcaster should not accept advertising material which 
in his opinion offensively describes or dramatizes distress or morbid situa- 
tions involving ailments, by spoken word, sound or visual effects. 
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(b) Because of the personal nature of the advertising of medical prod- 
ucts, claims that a product will effect a cure and the indiscriminate use of 
such words as “safe,” “without risk,” “harmless,” or terms of similar 
meaning should not be accepted in the advertising of medical products on 
television stations. 

CONTESTS 


1. Contests should offer the opportunity to all contestants to win on the basis 
of ability and skill, rather than chance. 

2. All contest details, including rules, eligibility requirements, opening and 
termination dates should be clearly and completely announced and/or shown, 
or easily accessible to the viewing public, and the winners’ names should be 
released and prizes awarded as soon as possible after the close of the contest. 

3. When advertising is accepted which requests contestants to submit items 
of product identification or other evidence of purchase of product, reasonable 
facsimiles thereof should be made acceptable. 

4. All copy pertaining to any contest (except that which is required by law) 
associated with the exploitation or sale of the sponsor’s product or service, and 
all references to prizes or gifts offered in such connection should be considered 
a part of and included in the total time allowances as herein provided. (See 
Time Standards for Advertising Copy, below.) 


PREMIUMS AND OFFERS 


1. Full details of proposed offers should be required by the television broad- 
easter for investigation and approval before the first announcement of the offer 
is made to the public. 

2. A final date for the termination of an offer should be announced as far in 
advance as possible. 

3. Before accepting for telecast offers involving a monetary consideration, a 
television broadcaster should satisfy himself as to the integrity of the advertiser 
and the advertiser’s willingness to honor complaints indicating dissatisfaction 
with the premium by returning the monetary consideration. 

4. There should be no misleading descriptions or visual representations of 
any premiums or gifts which would distort or enlarge their value in the minds 
of the listeners. 

5. Assurances should be obtained from the advertiser that premiums offered 
are not harmful to person or property. 

6. Premiums should not be approved which appeal to superstition on the 
basis of “luck-bearing” powers or otherwise. 


TIME STANDARDS FOR ADVERTISING COPY 


1. In accordance with good telecast advertising practices, the time standards 
for advertising copy are as follows: 


Length of Advertising Message 


(minutes and seconds) 
Length of News Pro- 
Program grams All Other Programs 


(minutes) Day and Night Class ‘‘A” Time All other Hrs. 
5 1:00 1:00 1:15 


10 1:45 . 2:10 
15 2:15 : 3:00 
25 " 4:00 
30 : 4:15 
45 : 5:45 
60 6:00 7:00 
2. Reasonable and limited identification of prize and statement of the donor’s 
name within formats wherein the presentation of contest awards or prizes is 
a necessary and integral part of program content shall not be included as com- 
mercial time within the meaning of paragraph 1 above; however, any oral or 
visual presentation concerning the product or its donor, over and beyond such 
identification and statement, shall be included as commercial time within the 
meaning of paragraph 1 above. 
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3. The time standards set forth above do not affect the established practice 
of reserving for station use the last 30 seconds of each program for station 
break and spot announcements. 

4. Announcement programs are designed to accommodate a designated number 
of individual live or recorded announcements, generally one minute in length, 
which are carried within the body of the program and are available for sale 
to individual advertisers. Normally not more than 3 one-minute announcements 
(which should not exceed approximately 125 words if presented live) should 
be scheduled within a 15-minute period and not more than 6 such announcements 
should be scheduled within a 30-minute period in local announcement programs ; 
however, fewer annour<sments of greater individual length may be scheduled, 
provided that the aggregate length of the announcements approximates 3 min- 
utes in a 15-minute program or 6 minutes in a 30-minute program. In announce- 
ment programs other than 15 minutes or 30 minutes in length, the proportion 
of 1 minute of announcement within every 5 minutes of programing is normally 
applied. The announcements must be presented within the framework of the 
program period designated for their use and kept in harmony with the content 
of the program in which they are placed. 

5. Programs presenting women’s services, features, shopping guides, market 
information, and similar material, provide a special service to the listening and 
viewing public in which advertising material is an informative and integral part 
of the program content. Because of these special characteristics the time 
standards set furth above may be waived to a reasonable extent. 

6. Even though the commercial time limitations of the code do not specifically 
prohibit back-to-back announcements, such a practice is not recommended for 
more than two announcements, either at station break or within the framework 
of a single program. 

7. Any casual reference by talent in a program to another’s product or service 
under any trade name or language sufficiently descriptive to identify it should, 
except for normal guest identifications, be condemned and discouraged. 

8. Stationary backdrops or properties in television presentations showing the 
sponsor’s name or product, the name of his product, his trade-mark or slogan 
may be used only incidentally. They should not obtrude on program interest 
or entertainment. “On camera” shots of such materials should be fleeting, not 
too frequent, and mindful of the need of maintaining a proper program balance. 


DRAMATIZED APPEALS AND ADVERTISING 


Appeals to help fictitious characters in television programs by purchasing the 
advertiser’s product or service or sending for a premium should not be permitted, 
and such fictitious characters should not be introduced into the advertising mes- 
sage for such purposes. When dramatized advertising material involves state- 
ments by doctors, dentists, nurses or other professional people, the material 
should be presented by members of such profession reciting actual experience 
or it should be made apparent from the presentation itself that the portrayal 
is dramatized. 


SPONSOR IDENTIFICATION 


Identification of sponsorship must be made in all sponsored programs in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and the Rules and Regulations of the Federal Communications Commission. 

The official name of the code is The Television Code of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television Broadcasters. It was enacted effective March 1, 
1952, by the television board of directors of the NARTB in accordance with the 
association bylaws, which read as follows: 

“Television board: The television board is hereby authorized: * * * (4) to 
enact, amend and promulgate standards of practice or codes for its television 
members and to establish such methods to secure observance thereof as it may 
deem advisable; * * *” 

The administration of the code is delegated to the Television Code Review 
Board, composed of five members appointed from among telecast licensees to 2- 
year terms, by the president of the NARTB, subject to confirmation by the tele- 
vision board of directors. Its responsibilities include, among others, the defining 
and interpreting of words and phrases in the code, the maintenance of appropriate 
liaison with responsible organizations, institutions and the public, as well as 
the screening and clearing of correspondence concerning television programing. 
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* 

In addition to the substantive provisions of the code contained in the present 
volume, the details of the regulatory and procedural functions of the code and 
the code review board may be found in the volume entitled “Regulations and 
Procedures of the Television Code.” For convenience—the headings specified 
therein are; I Name; II Purposes of the code; III Subscribers; IV Rates; and 
V The Television Code Review Board. 


STANDARDS OF PRACTICE FOR RADIO BROADCASTERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(Promulgated 1937 ; revised 1945, 1948, 1954) 


(By the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Preamble 


The radio broadcasters of the United States first adopted industrywide stand- 
ards of practice in 1937. The purpose of such standards, in this as in other 
professions, is to establish guideposts and to set forth minimum tenets for 
performance. 

Standards for broadcasting can never be final or complete. Broadcasting is a 
creative art and it must always seek new ways to achieve greater advances. 
Therefore, any standards must be subject to change. In 1945, after 2 years de- 
voted to reviewing and revising the 1937 document, new standards were promul- 
gated. Now there follows a new and revised Standards of Practice for Radio 
Broadcasters of the United States of America. Through this process of self- 
examination broadcasters acknowledge their obligation to the American family. 

The growth of broadcasting as a medium of entertainment, education, and in- 
formation has been made possible by its force as an instrument of commerce. 

This philosophy of commercial broadcasting as it is known in the United States 
has enabled the industry to develop as a free medium in the tradition of American 
enterprise. 

The extent of this freedom is implicit in the fact that no one censors broadcast- 
ing in the United States. 

Those who own the Nation’s radio broadcasting stations operate them— 
pursuant to these self-adopted standards of practice—in recognition of the interest 
of the American people. 


The Radio Broadcaster’s Creed 
We believe: 

That radio broadcasting in the United States of America is a living symbol 
of democracy ; a significant and necessary instrument for maintaining free- 
dom of expression, as established by the first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States ; 

That its influence in the arts, in science, in education, in commerce, and 
upon the public welfare is of such magnitude that the only proper measure 
of its responsibility is the common good of the whole people ; 

That it is our obligation to serve the people in such manner as to reflect 
eredit upon our profession and to encourage aspiration toward a better 
estate for all mankind ; by making available to every person in America, such 
programs as will perpetuate the traditional leadership of the United States 
in all phases of the broadcasting art: 

That we should make full and ingenious use of man’s store of knowledge, 
his talents and his skills and exercise critical and discerning judgment con- 
cerning all broadcasting operations to the end that we may, intelligently and 
sympathetically ; 

Observe the proprieties and customs of civilized society ; 

Respect the rights and sensitivities of all people ; 

Honor the sanctity of marriage and the home; 

Protect and uphold the dignity and brotherhood of all mankind ; 

Enrich the daily life of the people through the factual reporting and 
analysis of news, and through programs of education, entertainment, and 
information ; 
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Provide for the fair discussion of matters of general public concern : 
engage in works directed toward the common good; and volunteer our 
aid and comfort in times of stress and emergency ; 

Contribute to the economic welfare of all, by expanding the channels 
of trade; by encouraging the development and conservation of natural 
resources; and by bringing together the buyer and seller through the 
broadcasting of information pertaining to goods and services. 

Toward the achievement of these purposes we agree to observe the following: 


PROGRAM STANDARDS 


News 


Radio is unique in its capacity to reach the largest number of people first 
with reports on current events. This competitive advantage bespeaks cau- 
tion—being first is not as important as being right. The following standards 
are predicated upon that viewpoint. 


News sources: Those responsible for news on radio should exercise constant 
professional care in the selection of sources—for the integrity of the news and 
the consequent good reputation of radio as a dominant news medium depend 
largely upon the reliability of such sources. 

Newscasting: News reporting should be factual and objective. Good taste 
should prevail in the selection and handling of news. Morbid, sensational, or 
alarming details not essential to factual reporting should be avoided. News 
should be broadcast in such a manner as to avoid creation of panic and unneces- 
sary alarm. Broadcasters should be diligent in their supervision of content, 
format, and presentation of news broadcasts. Equal diligence should be exercised 
in selection of editors and reporters who direct news gathering and dissemina- 
tion, since the station’s performance in this vital informational field depends 
largely upon them. 

Commentaries and analyses: Special obligations devolve upon those who 
analyze and/or comment upon news developments, and management should be 
satisfied completely that the task is to be performed in the best interest of the 
listening public. Programs of news analysis and commentary should be clearly 
identified as such, distinguishing them from straight news reporting. 

Editorializing: Some stations exercise their rights to express opinions about 
matters of general public interest. Implicit in these efforts to provide leadership 
in matters of public consequence and to lend proper authority to the station’s 
standing in the community it serves, is an equal obligation to provide opportunity 
for qualified divergent viewpoints. 

The reputation of a station for honesty and accuracy in editorializing depends 
upon willingness to expose its convictions to fair rebuttal. 

Station editorial comment should be clearly identified as such. 


Public issues 

A broadcaster, in allotting time for the presentation of public issues, should 
exert every effort to insure equality of opportunity. 

Time should be allotted with due regard to all elements of balanced program 
schedules, and to the degree of interest on the part of the public in the ques- 
tions to be presented or discussed. (To discuss is “to sift or examine by present- 
ing considerations pro and con.”) The broadcaster should limit participation 
in the presentation of public issues to those qualified, recognized, and properly 
identified groups or individuals whose opinions will assist the general public 
in reaching conclusions. 

Presentation of public issues should be clearly identified. 


Political broadcasts 
Political broadcasts, or the dramatization of political issues designed to in- 
fluence an election, should be properly identified as such. 


Advancement of education and culture 

Because radio is an integral part of American life, there is inherent in radio 
broadcasting a continuing opportunity to enrich the experience of living through 
the advancement of education and culture. 

The radio broadcaster in augmenting the educational and cultural influences 
of the home, the church, schools, institutions of higher learning, and other 
entities devoted to education and culture: 


Should be thoroughly conversant with the educational and cultural needs 
and aspirations of the community served ; 
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Should cooperate with the responsible and accountable educational and 
cultural entities of the community to provide enlightenment of listeners ; 

Should engage in experimental efforts designed to advance the commu- 
nity’s cultural and educational interests. 


Religion and religious programs 

Religious programs should be presented respectfully and without prejudice 
or ridicule. 

Radio broadcasting, which reaches men of all creeds simultaneously, should 
avoid attacks upon religion. 

Religious programs should be presented by responsible individuals, groups, 
or organizations. 

Religious programs should place emphasis on broad religious truths, exclud- 
ing the presentation of controversial or partisan views not directly or neces- 
sarily related to religion or morality. 


Dramatic programs 


In determining the acceptability of any dramatic program containing any 
element of crime, mystery, or horror, proper consideration should be given to 
the possible effect on all members of the family. 

Radio should reflect realistically the experience of living, in both its pleasant 
and tragic aspects, if it is to serve the listener honestly. Nevertheless it holds 
a concurrent obligation to provide programs which will encourage better ad- 
justments to life. 

This obligation is apparent in the area of dramatic programs particularly. 
Without sacrificing integrity of presentation, dramatic programs on radio should 
avoid: 


Techniques and methods of crime presented in such manner as to en- 
courage imitation, or to make the commission of crime attractive, or to 
suggest that criminals can escape punishment ; 

Detailed presentation of brutal killings, torture, or physical agony, horror, 


the use of supernatural or climactic incidents likely to terrify or excite 
unduly ; 
Episodes involving the kidnaping of children; 
Sound effects calculated to mislead, shock, or unduly alarm the listener; 
Disrespectful portrayal of law enforcement : 
The portrayal of suicide as a satisfactory solution to any problem. 


Children’s programs 


Programs specifically designed for listening by children should be based upon 
sound social concepts and should reflect respect for parents, law and order, 
clean living, high morals, fair play, and honorable behavior. 

They should convey the commonly accepted moral, social, and ethical ideals 
characteristic of American life. 

They should contribute to the healthy development of personality and 
character. 

They should afford opportunities for cultural growth as well as for wholesome 
entertainment. 

They should be consistent with integrity of realistic production but they 
should avoid material of an extreme nature which might create undesirable 
emotional reaction in children. 

They should avoid appeals urging children to purchase the product specifically 
for the purpose of keeping the program on the air, or which for any reason en- 
courage children to enter inappropriate places. 


General 


Sound effects and expressions characteristically associated with news broad- 
casts (such as “bulletins,” “flash,” etc.) should be reserved for announcement 
of news, and the use of any deceptive techniques in connection with fictional 
events and nonnews programs should not be employed. 

When plot development requires the use of material which depends upon 
physical or mental handicaps care should be taken to spare the sensibilities of 
sufferers from similiar defects. 

Stations should avoid broadcasting program material which would tend to en- 
courage illegal gambling or other violations of Federal, State, and local laws, 
ordinances, and regulations. 
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Simulation of court atmosphere or use of the term “court” in a program title 
should be done only in such manner as to eliminate the possibility of creating 
the false impression that the proceedings broadcast are vested with judicial or 
official authority. 

When dramatized advertising material involves statements by doctors, dentists, 
nurses or other professional people, the material should be presented by members 
of such profession reciting actual experience or it should be made apparent from 
the presentation itself that the portrayal is dramatized. 

In cases of programs broadcast over multiple-station facilities, the originating 
station or network should assume responsibility for conforming such programs 
to these radio standards of practice. 


ADVERTISING STANDARDS 


Advertising is the principal source of revenue of the free, competitive Ameri- 
can system of radio broadcasting. It makes possible the presentation to all 
American people of the finest programs of entertainment, education, and 
information. 

Since the great strength of American radio broadcasting derives from the pub- 
lic respect for and the public approval of its programs, it must be the purpose 
of each broadcaster to establish and maintain high standards of performance, 
not only in the selection and production of all programs, but also in the presenta- 
tion of advertising. 


Time standards for advertising copy 


As a guide to the determination of good broadcast advertising practice, the 
time standards for advertising copy are established as follows: 

The maximum time to be used for advertising, allowable to any single sponsor, 
regardless of type of program, should be— 


Between 6 p.m. and 11 p. m.: 


SPE IR gia eis oaths blac cedeedetsniseediiiloes thmeeantinn hd ila a eihhceiasien 1:00 
TO I ices sisi cticieintitnciclamen wsteaepenehiaie btaieleicemaliaielil 2:00 
er a i sac dnb hencimr le amiseliatermaeomaanonel 2:30 
EE ee 2:50 
I tl aeenceeineernaipebemneegonaemnen 3:00 
NT i a5 i, isi tiered alaldialinineaiiataienh rengienidanineaenremannt 4:30 
A ii si cist orceeecicianietaitandiarberes hil eaeataieneiteteel 6:00 

All other hours: 

Ne ee ee Ne as cheeond neha baled eel aes 1:15 
nT I ee re a ce ea els 2:10 
Ce nee eee eee hea iesick eral tae ate ceueh a ae Oe 
pS a el ee id ee ee hi aehe Seal Boss. 4:00 
a ile a NaS ae a ao raed tino DR ae LR ee oe 4:15 
Ne a ts leased mancmmawn Tee 
I ic iakebhetioionioithbuicibinannnnae 7:00 


The time standards allowable to a single advertiser do not affect the estab- 
lished practice of allowance for station breaks between programs. 

Any reference in a sponsored program to another’s products or services under 
any trade name, or language sufficiently descriptive to identify it, should, ex- 
cept for normal guest identifications, be considered as advertising copy. 

While any number of products may be advertised by a single sponsor within 
the specified time standards, advertising copy for these products should be pre- 
sented within the framework of the program structure. According?y, the use on 
such programs of simulated spot announcements which are divorced from the 
program by preceding the introduction of the program itself, or by following 
its apparent signoff should be avoided. To this end, the program itself should 
be announced and clearly identified before the use of what have been known 
as cowcatcher announcements and the programs should be signed off after the 
use of what have been known as hitch-hike announcements. 


Presentation of advertising 

The advancing techniques of the broadcast art have shown that the quality 
and proper integration of advertising copy are just as important as measure- 
ment in time. The measure of a station’s service to its audience is determined 
by a overall performance, rather than by any individual segment of its broad- 
cast day. 
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A radio broadcaster should, in recognition of his responsibility to the pub- 
lic, refuse the facilities of his station to an advertiser where he has reason to 
doubt the integrity of the advertiser, the truth of the advertising representa- 
tions or the compliance of the advertiser with the spirit and purpose of all ap- 
plicable legal requirements. 

Programs of multiple sponsorship presenting commercial services, features, 
shopping guides, marketing news, and similar information, may include more 
material normally classified as commercial or advertising, if it is of such na- 
ture as to serve the interests of the general public and, if properly produced 
and intelligently presented within the established areas of good taste. 

The final measurement of any commercial broadcast service is quality. To 
this, every broadcaster should dedicate his best efforts. 


Contests 


Any broadcasting designed to buy the radio audience, by requiring it to listen 
in hope of reward, rather than for the quality of its entertainment should be 
avoided. 

Contests should offer the opportunity to all contestants to win on the basis 
of ability and skill, rather than chance. 

All contest details, including rules, eligibility requirements, opening and ter- 
mination dates should be clearly and completely announced or easily accessible 
to the listening public; and the winners’ names should be released as soon as 
possible after the close of the contest. 

When contestants are required to submit items of product identification or 
other evidence of purchase of product, reasonable facsimiles thereof should be 
made acceptable. 

All copy pertaining to any contest (except that which is required by law) 
associated with the exploitation or sale of the sponsor’s product or service, 
and all references to prizes or gifts offered in such connection should be con- 
sidered a part of and included in the total time limitations heretofore provided. 

All such broadcasts should comply with pertinent Federal, State, and local 
laws and regulations. 


Premiums and offers 


The broadcaster should require that full details or proposed offers be sub- 
mitted for investigation and approval before the first announcement of the offer 
is made to the public. 

A final date for the termination of an offer should be announced as far in 
advance as possible. 

If a consideration is required, the advertiser should agree to honor complaints 
indicating dissatisfaction with the premium by returning the consideration. /( 

There should be no misleading descriptions or comparisons of any premiums 
or gifts which will distort or enlarge their value in the minds of the listeners. 


CHILDREN AND TELEVISION—SOME OPINIONS 


(Published by National Association for Better Radio and Television, Los 
Angeles, Calif. ) 


and shall we just carelessly allow children to hear any casual tales 
which may be devised by casual persons and to receive in their minds 
ideas for the most part the very opposite of those which we should wish 
them to have when they are grown up? 

SOCRATES. 


Television will have an effect on your lives even if you never own 
a TV set and never sce or hear a broadcast. The fatal weakness of 
all efforts to control the excesses and correct the errors of television 
in the United States is the attitude of people who think themselves 
untouched because they themselves never look at inferior programs or 
never see television at all. But there is no immunity—there is no place 
to hide. So with the parents whose children are never permitted to 
watch the sadism and horror of the 150 murders which infest our 
television screens each week. They imagine themselves safe. But you 
cannot buy immunity by turning away from what you do not like. 
The fact is, the 1 child who does not see horror programs lives and will 
live in the world created by the 50 who do. 

GILBERT SELDES. 
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Dr. Arthur R. Timme, psychiatrist: My experience as a child psychiatrist over 
a period of years, leads me to the conclusion that television crime programs have 
a very deleterious effect on the minds of growing children. I have seen their 
ideation so colored by witnessing violence, killing, shooting, cheating, outwitting 
conniving, etc., that they grow up with a completely distorted sense of what is 
right and wrong in human social behavior. The philosopher, John Locke, said 
that “there is nothing in the mind but what is first in the senses.” The truth 
of this dictum has been manifested almost daily in my work. These remarks 
apply to radio-TV crime programs and so-called comic strips with equal validity 
A perusal of almost any comic page of a daily newspaper reveals situations of dis- 
honesty, cunning, outwitting, adultery, criminal conspiracy, and worse. This is 
bound to influence the thinking and the feeling of children. Furthermore, any 
attempt by parents to reduce or prohibit the access to these programs, etc., merely 
creates an additional conflictual situation in the family discipline. A child 
who is not “up to date” on what such and such a detective in a given program 
or such and such a brat in the comic strip are doing, soon loses face with his 
peers when he cannot hold up his end in the conversation. 

Dr. Charlotte Buhler, psychologist: It is a well-established fact that audio- 
visual learning is one of our finest tools in education. To have television defeat 
this purpose by presenting to the children the sordid negativistic attitudes 
some people have toward life and presenting this in dramatic form cannot help 
but have its repercussions, particularly with those children who are already hos- 
tile to society and can be so easily led into delinquency roles. These children 
identify themselves with the criminal, and generally miss the point of Crime 
Doesn't Pay which the sponsors profess to be the sole purpose of these programs 
In actuality these children are intrigued by the technique they see the criminals 
use, but visualize themselves as more intelligent than these criminals and would 
out-smart the law-enforcing agents. For children who are not insecure, disturbed, 
and hostile, such programs are a waste of time and offer no constructive or cre- 
ative stimulation. 

James P. McGranery, former United States Attorney General, urged national 
action against comic books and TV crime shows recently. “The comics have ex- 
ercised a vicious influence on children of today, far in excess of what has gen 
erally been recognized by parents or educators who failed to analyze the con- 
densed crime and violence they so luridly illustrated. The same movement should 
be employed to police the television industry which in too many programs glori- 
fies crime and lawlessness and presents gunplay as the most desirable of skills.” 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, emeritus consultant in medicine, Mayo Clinic: Today 
psychiatrists keep dinning into our ears what they think is a fact and this is 
that neuroses and minor psychoses and definite insanity are due often to harmful! 
influences which have injured the mind of the person when he was a child. 

If this is true, do we adults have any sense at all when daily we let people 
show our children pictures of murder, violence, shooting, hanging, kidnaping, 
and the doings of wicked witches? Today I read that there are a million children 
in the United States who have had to be arrested because of delinquent or 
actually criminal behavior. The situation is becoming alarming. 

I see that today most crimes are being committed by children between the 
ages of 12 and 17. I read of children who hanged a playmate. Why shouldn't 
they have done this? They keep seeing this sort of thing every day in pictures. 
Or why shouldn’t a child take his father’s gun and shoot a playmate as one of 
them often does? He is constantly seeing people shot and killed in the movies 
and on TV. He sees it also in many of the picture books which he devours. 

Today, most children have become so hardened that they can look at these 
pictures of murder and sudden death without being upset. They are probably 
like the people who, in the Middle Ages, loved to watch a man being burned to 
death or flayed alive or pulled apart by horses. It was good clean fun and parents 
paid well for a front seat so that the family could see what went on. 

Actually a few children are so sensitive and easily frightened and upset by 
horrible pictures that because of seeing them their mind becomes scarred for life. 
I was such a sensitive child and I can still remember with horror a picture I 
once saw of a man who had been murdered. Yet, compared with what children 
see constantly today, it was nothing. I am sure that if there had been movies 
or television in my day I could not have stood watching the westerns and the 
detective stories with all their shooting and violence. 

As a child I could not read some of Grimm’s more gruesome fairy tales because 
they gave me such awful nightmares. I know children now who won't go to the 
movies because they just can’t stand the things they see there. I am moved to 
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write this column partly because these thoughts have for years been bothering me 
and partly because I have just read a remarkable book sent me by my friend, 
Dr. Frederic Wertham, one of America’s most thoughtful psychiatrists. He 
calls it the Seduction of the Innocent. Every parent in the land should read it, 
in order to see what sort of stuff his children are mentally devouring every day. 

I have an idea that if 100,000 sensible parents were ever to read this book and 
then to rise up in horror and wrath, things would happen in this country of ours. 
We parents certainly would not permit men to give our children poison to destroy 
their bodies, but, apparently, we don’t mind their selling our children filth to 
injure their mind and soul. 

Bennett L. Williams, former newspaper reporter (police beat): The crime 
programs on radio-TV, and the so-called comic strips in our newspapers are 
creating crime and criminals every day. The police are doing a good job, and 
then some; but such programs are promoting crime faster than we can increase 
our police force. 

The radio-TV crime programs hold the police up to public ridicule. The police 
are depicted as a bunch of stumble bums. Naturally our children grow into a 
contemptuous regard for the police. Those radio and TV poisoned children get 
the notion that they too are above the law, just like the “private eyes” are, and 
that they too can shove policemen around. 

Dr. Edwin E. McNeil, psychiatrist: It is my opinion and experience that tele- 
vision can have a tremendous impact on the personality developments and be- 
havior of children. I believe that both the immediate and ultimate effects can 
be greater than that of the movies. These effects are directly related to the 
handling of the material and the quality and quantity of the presentations. I am 
convinced that there is an overwhelming and unreasonable quantity of criminal 
activity now presented on television. The modest little moral twist carefully 
given does not compensate for the quantity of criminal and social behavior por- 
trayed. In my opinion, there is a tremendous need for the development of the 
type of program which will not only be entertaining but also wholesome and 
constructive. 

Dr. Ralph S. Banay, M. D., psyciatric consultant of New York City Police De- 
partment: Ever since Cain earned “the primal, eldest curse,” society has grappled 
ineffectively with the perennial problem of murder. Felonious murders or other 
types of homicide occur in the United States at the rate of at least 1 every 45 
minutes. In spite of the threat of capital punishment or long imprisonment, the 
toll of homicide continues to grow. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that, 
except for maintaining the traditional legal penalty for taking another’s life, the 
society we live in almost reaches out to encourage murder. What is the com- 
monest topic in the so-called comic books which children read? What is the focal 
event in the mystery stories sold by tens of millions annually? What is the 
very stock in trade of television and radio drama and, to a less extent, of film 
and stage “thrillers”? The gun is perhaps the commonest toy; a travesty of 
killing, the most popular form of play. “This will kill you” is a polite conversa- 
tional cliché. “Drop dead!” is a devout injection heard constantly. A psychol- 
ogist studying our culture might fairly deduce that we are obsessed with the 
idea of sudden, violent, and retributive death. Murder, of course, is the very 
essence of drama; book and play have always found alliance with death a sure 
formula for profitable popularity. But no generation prior to ours has taken so 
intimate or universal a role in foreshortening doom, in fact or by fantasy. It 
would seem that the decreasing percentage of the population that is not actively 
engaged in killing is occupied a good part of the time in musing upon the murder 
theme. The mind being the delicately suggestible mechanism it is, can we wonder 
that people so often carry into effect the violent action pattern that is so per- 
sistently entertained in thought? 

Dr. Lucille Emerick, psychologist: New York City today is clamoring for 
more policemen, more narcotics men, more social workers and psychiatrists, more 
jail space, and more hospital facilities for young drug addicts. Meanwhile 
nothing is done to correct the underlying causes of this alarming situation. On 
the contrary, we countenance the spending of millions of dollars annually to in- 
struct our youth in the arts of crime, to install in their minds the fallacy that 
all law-enforcement officers are stupid or corrupt, and to keep them in daily con- 
tact with gunplay, murder, kidnaping, torture, and brutality in all its forms. I 
am referring, of course, to the vast amounts of money spent annually by the fore- 
most advertisers on radio and television in the children’s market. 
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Judge Sam Leibowitz, Kings County, N. Y.: The most sobering single aspect 
of my 14 years on the bench is the downward trend in the age of criminals. 
Once when burglars were brought before me they were hardened men in their 
forties, fifties and sixties, usually with a long prison history behind them. To- 
day the burglar I must sentence is very likely to be a boy in his teens, every 
bit as hard as the confirmed criminal of years gone by. And sometimes even 
harder. 

American Bar Association, chairman of the criminal law section, Walter P. 
Armstrong, Jr.: The writers of crime “thrillers” must take much of the blame 
for teen-age vice. It appears these instances grew out of TV and radio thrillers 
and gangster-story comic books. 

Dr. Isadore Ziferstein, psychiatrist: American children spend many hours a 
week absorbed in TV programs. Because of its powerful audio-visual impact 
and relative availability, TV could be an important adjunct in the emotional 
development and maturing of children by stimulating creativity, providing emo- 
tional release, presenting opportunities for identification with heroes represent- 
ing healthy values, broadening their knowledge and understanding of the wor!d 
and their place in it, and providing genuine esthetic satisfaction. 

At present, TV does not fulfill this role, but rather, in large part, the pro- 
longed viewing of TV produces detrimental effects by creating an addiction, 
encouraging passivity, stultifying creativity, and instilling unrealistic and un- 
healthy values. 

The people who make policy in the TV industry are not primarily interested 
in determining what our children need and fulfilling these needs. Their pri- 
mary interest isin TV as a commercial venture. 

The crying need today is to have the content and form of children’s TV pro- 
grams determined by people who know children and care about children. We 
need committees of educators, psychiatrists, psychologists, creative artists, and 
parents, who will work together to prepare genuinely worthwhile TV fare for 
our children. 

Dr. A. B. Gottlober, psychologist: Crime programs form a basis for phobias 
and anxieties. In some it stimulates a desire to emulate the behavior of the 
eriminals observed. 

Dr. M. J. Freeman, psuchologist: Television programs whether of a criminal 
or noncriminal content which stimulate fearful reactions in children are defi- 
nitely harmful to the formative personality structure. In view of the fact that 
television appears as a daily activity, it can and does exert a very great influence 
in the establishment of emotional maladjustment. 

Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, psychologist: A keen reader wants to know about 
the classics, “if crime per se, should not be a basis for the drama and literature 
placed before children.” Then he names some of them: Treasure Island, Hamlet, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Little Red Riding Hood, Alice in Wonderland, the drama 
of Aeschylus, and Homer. Says he: “These literary productions are rightly 
judged to be eminently suited for children and youths (when children and 
youths can be prevailed on to pay attention to them). They are fully as bloody 
as any radio (and TV) drama. What quality do they have that makes them 
to be sound and which the radio (TV) lacks.” In part, I replied: ‘These 
classics are read or listened to in their entirety, as a rule, most of them not 
before the child is 12 or 14, and practically never with the sound effect com- 
parable for stirring up imagery and emotions to that of the crime-mystery drama. 
How many children have chosen to read or listen to these classics hours on end, 
or would so read or listen to a parent or teacher read even the script of these 
radio dramas? Furthermore, would any parent or teacher choose to read 
to any child day after day the most gruesome portion of Treasure Island or 
any other classic? 

“It’s the undue emphasis by the crime-mystery feature on the air of constant 
emotional appeal around the gory, cheapening of human life, and the child’s 
resulting overexcitement that I am objecting to. The child exposed to enough 
of the classics gets some balance in values. Exposed to the crime-mystery stories 
hour after hour daily the year around he has his attention quickly and constantly 
riveted tightly around murder. And the more gory they are the more eagerly 
they are listened to. 

“Please remember, too, that whereas the trend has been to expose the child 
under 7 or 8 to few or no gruesome stories through books, book sets and chil- 
dren’s magazines, many young children from five to eight are listening avidly 
to the murder mystery stories on the air, many times more, perhaps, than the 
number who hear any kind of stories read to them.” 
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Miss Gertrude Blackstock, California State Department of Mental Hygiene: 
The clinical psychologists of the department report that the exposure of children 
to violence on the television screen has shown up in increasing regularity in 
test material of children of borderline mentality, unstable personalities and 
adolescent prepsychotics. Regarding westerns on TV, are not children getting 
a completely distorted view of the development of the West? Was it all rustlers, 
thieves, Indians on the war path, Mexican bandit wars over water rights? 

James V. Bennett, Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons: We do not, of 
course, seek a blanket ban on mystery shows or on the dramatization of human 
tragedies which might involve crime, but we do think that the amount of this 
material can be reduced, that its timing can be such as to occur during a period 
when juvenile viewers will not be sitting by their sets, that much of the more 
gory incidents can be eliminated entirely and that only those themes having 
something more than crime elements should be broadcast. Above all, we are 
certain that any broadcast which blueprints crime in such form that it can be 
imitated must be stopped. 

Dr. C. Morley Sellery, pediatrician: The tendency is to develop a morbid in- 
terest in crime and an appetite for this type of program to the exclusion of 
wholesome interests appropriate to the age of the child. 

Dr. Hyman Ashkin, pediatrician: Children develop fear of the dark, yet their 
interest in the program takes on the strength of compulsion, and they are afraid 
to miss any in the Series. 

Dr. N. J. Vincent, sociologist: A crime drama may have a moral as a direct 
suggestion, but indirectly it might suggest that the criminal was caught because 
of his one stupid blunder. 

(Name withheld), psychologist: There are a number of factors worth noting. 
One is that films, etc., seen just before bedtime can strengthen the effect. A 
second is the constant reiteration of horror and violence which gives undue 
emphasis to what is seen. The effect on the child is to fill his fantasy life with 
fearful and hate-filled individuals constantly threatening his existence. We find 
many parents encourage 3-year-olds to sit quietly in front of the TV set all day 
long. The TV is a kind of straitjacket to keep the child out of trouble. Probably 
in general the worst effect of TV is the “tasteless” stimuli provided the children 
who have no background against which to evaluate what they see. Any of the 
faults of movies exists in TV multiplied by seven—daily versus Saturday. A 
priceless example of the results of TV—defining “revenge” a 74-year-old boy 
said, “It’s when you get out of jail.” 

Dr. Martin Grotjahn, psychiatrist: I consider the excessive listening and view- 
ing of television programs as harmful in any case, whether it is primarily con- 
cerned with the description of crime or otherwise. In my experience based on the 
complaints of psychiatrists, psychoanalysts, and worried parents, we can ob- 
serve the development of a new style of living which I call in want of a better 
term “television living.” This is characterized by the assumption that we do 
not do our living ourselves any more but that, so to speak, “we are lived” by the 
television screen. All that we have to do is to sit passively in front of the screen 
which lives, thinks, sees and hears for us and gives us the proper conclusion, 
This leads to such increase of all dependent tendencies that it hampers the free 
development of people to independent individuals capable and willing to form 
their own opinions, to develop their own personality, and to live actively. Fre- 
quently TV children are at a complete loss for any spontaneous imaginative 
activity and later in life they do not develop their own individuality. 

(Name withheld), psychologist: Some parents do not realize the effect of one 
such show on a very young or a disturbed mind. 

(Name withheld), psychologist: We are very much concerned over the effect of 
TV on the children we see. While it has a serious effect in about one-fourth of 
the time, it is difficult to evaluate this, for it seems the effect can rarely be con- 
sidered beneficial. . 

Dr. Edward Podolsky, psychiatrist: Addiction to crime programs has a defi- 
nite effect on the emotional life of the child, often resulting in callousness. Seeing 
constant brutality, viciousness and unsocial acts results in hardness, intense self- 
ishness, even in mercilessness, proportionate to the amount of exposure and its 
play on the native temperament of the child. Some cease to show resentment to 
insults, to indignities, and even cruelty toward helpless old people, to women, 
and to other children. Altruistic impulses not followed by appropriate actions 
soon become sterile and nonexistent. Terrifying scenes have a bad effect on all 
the organs of the child body. Eating disturbances interfere with the proper 
gaining of weight. No child with overwrought nerves can digest his food prop- 
erly. Bad dreams and poor sleep can cause lack of appetite, irritability, thinking 
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difficulties, and, by reacting on the nervous system, a whole train of undesirable 
effects. 

Dr. Cyril B. Courville, psychiatrist: It is my opinion that the constant visual- 
ization of episodes of crime by children has a pernicious effect on them, par 
ticularly those with unstable nervous systems, or those whose background train- 
ing does not permit them to discriminate between the false and the true, and 
particularly those, who because of some inherent psychogenic factor are espe 
cially susceptible thereto. It is unfortunate that most of these programs that 
appeal to children come at a time when they have a full audience of these imma 
ture listeners. 

Arthur W. Wallander, former police commissioner, New York City: Crime 
programs on TV and radio have long glorified the criminal and the “private 
eye” type of detective. Almost all of the programs have the “private eye” put 
it over on the cop. They glory in making the policeman look dumb. Not only 
the child, but the parents themselves, tend to lose all respect for the very man 
they are supporting as their front-line defender against crime. This breeds not 
only a sort of disrespect in the child, even to the point of making him a cop 
fighter in aggravated cases, but it makes the parents cop-fighters in the mental! 
sense, too. It is an amazing thing to see how often decent citizens start giving 
policemen a hard time, just because of their dislike for the uniform. How can 
a child escape being harmed by such an attitude? 

(Name withheld): We know from the power of advertising campaigns how 
great segments of people can be made to buy a certain product. Why isn’t it 
to be expected that the repeated beaming of antisocial material at our children 
will lead them into evil patterns of behavior? 

Editorial: The Journal of the American Medical Association, Influence of TV 
Crime Programs on Children’s Health. 

Ever since the number of television sets in the United States zoomed from 
10,000 in 1945 to 17,000,000 in 1952, the cumulative effect of television crime 
and-horror programs on the health of American children has become a source 
of mounting concern to parents, teachers, and the medical profession. That this 
medium of mass communication exerts a potent, time-consuming influence on the 
younger generation is indicated by surveys, which show that children 5 and 6 
years old are among the most constant viewers, often watching television 
for 4 or more hours a day. Many pupils in the 7- to 17-year-age group average 
3 hours daily, while some watch television 27 hours a week, almost as much 
time as they spend in their school classes.’ 

The caliber of crime programs seen by television audiences is the subject of 
comment by the editor of TV Magazine, who supervised a study of crime pro- 
grams televised by Los Angeles stations. During the week May 24-30, 1952, 6 
monitors tabulated 852 major crimes, in addition to innumerable saloon brawls, 
sluggings, assaults, and other minor acts of violence. Their findings also in- 
cluded 167 murders, numerous robberies, jail-breaks, murder conspiracies, false 
murder charges, attempted lynchings, dynamitings, and an attempted rape in a 
crime western for children. Seventy-eight percent of the crime deluge was 
presented on programs for children, with 85 percent of the programs televised 
before 9 p.m. The overall impression gained by the monitors from the majority 
of television programs for children was that life is cheap; death, suffering, and 
brutality are subjects of callous indifference: and that judges, lawyers, and 
law officers are dishonest, incompetent, and stupid. 

In terms of creating visual, acoustic, and psychological impressions on chil- 
dren, the portrayal of crime on radio and in the movies differs little from that 
enacted on television, since the dramatization of crime and horror in all three 
mediums of communication is distilled from identical ingredients. Unfortu- 
nately, astonishingly little research has been done on the medical and psycho- 
logical impact of television on children. Many questions require answering, 
immediately and continuously, and would aid the orderly growth of television. 
Although Preston’s study * of the reaction of 120 boys and 80 girls, aged 6 to 16, 
to movie horrors and radio crimes was reported in a pretelevision period a 
number of years ago, the findings apparently apply equally well to television. 
She found the effects of habitual exposure to vary in this group, as expressed 
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by its general health, sleeping and eating habits, fears, and nervousness. A total 
of 116 of 153 children habitually exposed to these mediums (76 percent) evidenced 
increased nervousness, compared to its presence in 19 of 47 not habitually ex- 
posed (40 percent). Sleeping disturbances occurred in 130 of the 153 (85 per- 
cent), and in only 9 of the 47 in the control group (19 percent). Fears were 
inereased fivefold in 144 of the first group (94 percent), as compared to 8 of 
the second group (17 percent). Seventy-eight of group 1 (51 percent) were 
found to be nail biters, whereas 11 of group 2 (23 percent) engaged in nail biting. 
In group 1, 85 percent always listened to the radio before bedtime, continuing 
to think of what had been heard while lying in bed. Crime, horror, and espe- 
cially fear of kidnaping were uppermost in the minds of these children, Up 
to the age of 12, common reactions included retiring to the mother’s bed for 
comfort and reassurance, screaming, pulling bedcovers over the head, burying 
the head under the pillow, or diving under the covers, there to spend an uneasy 
night plagued by vivid recollections. 

Preston points out that terrifying crime scenes frequently produce adverse 
effects on the organs of the body, as reflected in diminished food intake and 
consequent inability to gain weight, troublesome dreams, restless sleep, and 
scholastic difficulties at school. Such unfavorable effects as lack of appetite, 
increased irritability, and malaise were observed in many children. As early 
as the seventh year it was noted that habitual exposure of young children to 
crime-and-horror programs often produced a callousness to the suffering of 
others and an atrophy of sympathy and compassion toward those in distress. 
Whenever possible, treatment consisted of eliminating or markedly restricting 
the exposure to crime-and-horror programs and the substitution of other, more 
healthful activities. 

In all fairness, most physicians will agree that television, the movies, and 
radio are not harmful in themselves. All three mediums of mass communica- 
tion, it is true, have often presented outstanding educational and entertainment 
programs. Yet the manner in which crime in these mediums is brought before 
the eyes and ears of American children indicates a complete disregard for men- 
tal, physical, and social consequences. For its own self-interest, the television 
industry would do well to acknowledge the adverse medical and psychological 
implications found in many crime-and-horror programs. It should foster re- 
search on the impact of television on mind and body and should make a sus- 
tained effort to avoid programing shows potentially dangerous to the health of 
the Nation’s children. Indeed, the television industry would be well advised 
to accomplish this voluntarily and as rapidly as possible in order to neutralize 
the growing hue and cry for governmental regulation and its attendant evils 
of censorship. There is more to the problem than the proposal made by one 
Congressman, who replied to the demand of an irate mother that he do some- 
thing about television by declaring “Did you ever think of turning the damned 
thing off?” 

Dr. Elizabeth B. Hurlock, psychologist: Watching television can and should 
be a pleasant and profitable experience for children. Unfortunately, far too 
few television programs offer children these advantages. Instead, the child is 
offered a diet of thrills and chills, of gory crime and sex. No wonder his sleep 
is restless, his appetite fitful, and his school work suffers. Too much of this 
diet through the formative years can readily produce a new generation of neu- 
rotics. Our American children have a right to see wholesome television pro- 
ort It is their parents’ responsibility to see that this right is not denied 
them. 

Thomas M. Pryor (New York Times): The word has gone out to the studios 
(motion pictures) to tone down physical violence in films lest the world be- 
come convinced that barbarity is the order of the day in America. The people 
overseas are protesting and criticizing the displays of brutality in many pictures 
coming out of Hollywood. The Production Code Administration (the industry’s 
self-censoring body) is authority for the information that government censors 
in many lands are cutting fight scenes out of pictures altogether or reducing 
them to a quick flash on the screen. Moreover, the PCA has been advised by 
the State Department of an increasing number of complaints regarding the 
frequent settlement of problems by physical force. Curiously, the Western 
picture—the one which has caused the least trouble with official censor bodies 
and pressure groups here—apparently is an outstanding target for criticism 
overseas. The two-fisted hero so much admired by us is not quite so simon- 
pure in the eyes of foreigners because, even though he is a champion of law 
and order, his cause is seldom won before the wrongdoer has been pounded 
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into submission. The Western, according to information funneling into Wash- 
ington, is taken at face value by millions of uneducated peoples and is helping 
spread the impression that right triumphs largely as a result of might in 
America. 

Dr. A. Janov, psychiatrist: In my practice with children, it is certainly 
evident that crime programs are a contributing factor to childhood neurosis 
and more specifically to sleep problems (nightmares, etc.). They tend to in- 
culeate in children a glorification of violence and a callousness toward human 
life. At best they can do children no benefit. 

Dr. George N. Thompson, psychiatrist: The effects of television on children 
are roughly those of television on adults. The detriment is not so much due to 
the mediocrity offered by the plethora of programs which children, like their 
adult counterparts, watch so intently. Rather the main corrosive factor is 
the encroachment upon more worthwhile activities, both recreational and edu- 
cational. Today’s children spend too little of their leisure acquainting them- 
selves with literary classics or enjoying the wonderful outdoors—except in a 
vicarious way through television. 

Intrinsic deleterious effects might include the lessening of respect for authority 
and the glorification of violence on too many television presentations. 

Mr. Jack Gould (New York Times) commenting on the Burdick Junior High 
School (Connecticut), survey, a survey which showed that television occupies 
more of the children’s waking hours than any other single activity except at- 
tendance in the classroom: The true significance of the Burdick survey is that 
it makes entirely untenable the broadcasters’ traditionally convenient argument 
that elevation or stimulation of public taste is not their concern. The philosophy 
of living by ratings and “just giving the public what it wants” is synthetic enough 
when applied to adult audiences, but it is utterly indefensible where children 
are concerned. Everyone has a continuing responsibility to do what he can to 
help the younger generation rise to constantly higher cultural standards, most 
especially those privileged to receive the attention of youngsters for many hours 
a day. The Burdick pupils named 39 adult programs and specified only 8 which 
are especially designed for the younger generation, when asked to name the 
specific programs which they enjoyed most. One realizes that the problem of 
wholesome balance in programing must extend right through the broadcasters’ 
whole schedule. 


Gilbert Seldes, TV-radio critic (in referring to NAFBRAT survey of chil- 
dren’s radio-TV programs): So the critics (of TV programs for children) try to 
impale the producers on the spear of harmfulness—just as Dr. Frederic Wertham 
does with the producers of comic-horror-books. The producers in each case reply 
that what they create is not harmful. Once in a great while they say “Children 
should be brought up to face the realities of life—so they must know that crime 
and other sordid things exist.” But the one thing they do not say is “These 
crime Westerns, these crime comics, these films of brutality, are the best thing 
a child can possibly have: they must have these rather than anything else, 
because these things give the child inspiration, these enrich his life.” 

And the whole point is that everyone leaves it to everyone else to provide the 
enrichment of life—because that is hard to do without becoming “do-goodish” 
and harder still to do without losing your audience. No one does anything posi- 
tive, no one says, “We have an obligation and we are fulfilling it.” (The excep- 
tions to “no one” are few.) The consequence is that the whole broadcasting in- 
dustry thinks it is all right, and the world is all right, if no positive proof of harm 
can be shown, as if merely not committing a crime is the justification of the 
whole business. 

John Crosby—TV-radio critic: This year approximately 1 million American 
young people, most of them between the ages of 12 and 17, will be arrested for 
delinquent or downright criminal acts, a thoroughly alarming figure. The inci- 
dence of violence in the crime statistics—the beatings, rapings, knifings, shoot- 
ings—compounds the alarm. In my youth, a boy was considered properly dar- 
ing if he hooked a couple of marbles from the dime store when no one was look- 
ing. Today, it is the fashion to hold the joint up, slug the old lady in charge and 
make off with the cash receipts. 

The fact is that our children are being treated to a sickening amount of vio- 
lence in the comic books and on television and it is no wonder that they go out 
and emulate what they see on their TV screens and in the comic books. 

In its fourth annual report on children’s programing, the National Association 
for Better Radio and Television a hard-working and enterprising outfit, declared 
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that it “is dismayed over the volume of crime and the degree of violence which 
dominate TV programs for children.” The committee concluded that “crime is 
king on TV for children and the crown is being welded more firmly into place 
with each passing month.” 

That phrase, “degree of violence,” is interesting. If every parent would take 
the trouble—and believe me, it’s trouble—to watch the degree of violence to 
which his children are subjected, he would be appalled. Violence is no stranger 
to children’s fiction or to children’s movies but this kind of violence, this utter 
brutality, is comparatively new and it’s getting worse. 

Hour after hour of this sort of thing can have no other effect but than to 
brutalize a child, to dull his sensibilities, to accept violence as a fact of life, and, 
eventually—to emulate. Television, of course, is not wholly to blame but, if it 
contributes in any way to the juvenile violence on the streets—and I’m convinced 
that it does—then drastic measures should be taken now. This is a very serious 
situation. 

Years ago, NBC and CBS took over control of their news shows under the very 
proper argument that news was too important to be handled by outside agencies. 
Now I think it’s far more important that the networks take over sole control of 
all their children’s shows. I don’t mean just set up some degree of supervision 
because that hasn’t worked but to set up children’s program departments and 
create and run all programs aimed at children. 

Most of the programs created by the networ ks—like CBS’s “Big Top” and 
ABC’s “Super Circus” and NBC’s “Ding Dong School’—have been very good 
shows indeed. The horrible examples are the creations of package outfits, most 
of them on the west coast. Concerted action by the networks could easily get rid 
of the bad ones overnight and the cereal and chewing gum companies would 
simply have to settle for the good ones because there wouldn’t be anything else. 
And so would the children. 

“More money,” NAFBRAT pointed out, “is spent for the production of a single 
half hour crime western than for the production of the entire 21 programs clas- 
sified as excellent by the committee. This fantastic 20-to-1 production cost ratio 
is no doubt the prime cause of the generally lower audience ratings of the better 
programs.” And the situation is rapidly getting much worse. There are four 
times as many crime programs for children, NAFBRAT says, in 1954 than there 
were 3 years ago. 

The only solution as I see it is for the networks to produce their own kid shows 
and allow no others on their networks. Codes are useless. You get some such 
ruling that one knifing is all right but two are all wrong. The networks simply 
have to assume full responsibility for what is becoming an increasingly grave 
civic problem. 

James V. Bennett, director, United States Bureau of Prisoners: (Crime En- 
tertainment, a Multibillion Dollar Business—Your Children Are the Customers). 
True, most of these media (crime and horror radio-TV plays and comic books) 
pay lipservice to the unprofitable nature of crime, but all too often justice itself 
takes the form of brute force, of supernatural or miraculous intervention, or of 
tactics on the part of representatives of the law which are little better than those 
of the criminal. Or the perpetrator of crime meets destruction not as a result 
of the evil he has set in motion, but because he does something stupid ; because he 
is incompetent as a criminal. 

Walter Lippmann (Los Angeles Times) (The Rise of Teenage Crime): There 
can be no real doubt, it seems to me, that the movies and television and the comic 
books are purveying violence and lust to a vicious and intolerable degree. 

There can be no real doubt that public exhibitions of sadism tend to excite 
sadistic desires and to teach the audience how to gratify sadistic desires. Nor 
can there be any real doubt that there is a close connection between the sud- 
denness of the increase in sadistic crimes and the new vogue of sadism among the 
mass media of entertainment. 

Censorship is no doubt a clumsy and usually a stupid and self-defeating remedy 
for such evils. But a continual exposure of a generation to the commercial ex- 
ploitation of the enjoyment of violence and cruelty is one way to corrode the 
foundations of a civilized society. 

For my part, believing as I do in freedom of speech and thought, I see no 
objection in principle to censorship of the mass entertainment of the young. 

Until some more refined way is worked-out of controlling this evil thing, the 
risks to our liberties are, I believe, decidedly less than the risks of unmanageable 
violence. 
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A CODE TO GOVERN THE MAKING OF MOTION AND TALKING PICTURES 
THe Reasons SupporTING It AND THE RESOLUTION FoR UNIFORM INTERPRETATION 


(By the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., 1930-49) 
(New York City, January 1, 1949) 
Foreword 


Motion pictures made in the United States are, with few exceptions, produced 
in accordance with the provisions of a production code. A majority of the foreign 
pictures, exhibited in theaters here, likewise conform to these self-imposed in- 
dustry rules and regulations. 

In Hollywood, there is a department of the association, with an office also in 
New York, known as the Production Code Administration which was organized 
by the Motion Pieture Association of America, Inc.,, and which is authorized 
and maintained by the producing companies using it. 

The group which forms this administration has been empowered by the 
association and these same producing companies to make certain that the articles 
of the production code are uniformly and impartially interpreted and applied. 

All the major producing and distributing companies in the United States, 
and the great majority of the others, work with, and through, the Production Code 
Administration. Very few of the producers of English dialog motion pictures 
now being publicly exhibited in theaters in the United States fail to make use 
of the facilities of the code administration. 

This service is rendered and this work conducted on a purely voluntary basis. 
No one is compelled to produce motion pictures in accordance with the code reg- 
ulations. No attempt is made to force producers to accept the service of the 
Production Code Administration. As a result, however, of almost 18 years 
of day-by-day operations, during which time more than 7,000 feature-length 
motion pictures and twice as many short-subject films, have been serviced by 
the code administration, there is evident on all sides, a ready disposition to 
conform to the regulations of the code and to be guided in large measure by 
the judgment and experience of its administrators. 

This effort to establish high principles of public responsibility for an art- 
industry has been singularly difficult and significant because of the newness, 
nature, and variety of this remarkable medium of expression which draws 
its raw material from all of drama, all of music, all of literature, and all of 
life; and because of the world-wide character of a consumer audience esti- 
mated at upward of 85 million admissions a week in the United States and, 
in normal times, an additional 150 million weekly in the rest of the world. 

Industrial democracy can no longer be taken for granted. It must be 
strengthened. The problem of our national economy very properly has been 
stated to be the problem of maintaining, to the highest degree, initiative, enter- 
prise and freedom in industry and in business. But these are rights that must 
be matched by equivalent responsibilities—moral, social and economic. 

There is no real substitute for successful self-government in industry. There 
can be no permanent progress for a creative industry controlled in the interest 
of economic regimentation or political dictatorship. Yet, every error of judg- 
ment in the movies bring immediate criticism and inevitably jeopardizes the 
essential freedom of expression on which our democracy has been built. The 
motion picture industry in the United States is an important and significant 
case study of the economic, artistic, and social achievement of self-government 
in business. 

The development of higher moral and artistic standards in motion picture 
production has vastly improved the supply of popular entertainment and raised 
the artistic stature of the screen. To this result the vigorous and painstaking 
application of the Motion Picture Production Code to every process of film pro- 
duction, from the story to the finished picture, has contributed immeasurably. 

Our experience indicates clearly that self-regulation is wholly consonant with 
freedom of expression for the motion picture art. None of the objectives toward 
which the industry must strive, in carrying out its public responsibilities, is 
outside the framework of self-discipline. 





2 Until December 14, 1945, the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 
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An alive and responsible public opinion is the guiding force in this, as in all 
systems of self-government. The motion picture public is not millions more 
or less conditioned to the suggestive and sensational. It is a universal public 
attracted to the motion picture theater by a vast variety of clean and artistic 
entertainment. 

Preamble 


The Motion Picture Production Code was formulated and formally adopted by 
the Association of Motion Picture Producers Inc. (California), and the Motion 
Picture Association of America, Inc. (New York), in March 1980. 

Motion picture producers recognize the high trust and confidence which have 
been placed in them by the people of the world and which have made motion 
pictures a universal form of entertainment. 

They recognize their responsibility to the public because of this trust and 
because entertainment and art are important influences in the life of a nation. 

Hence, though regarding motion pictures primarily as entertainment without 
any explicit purpose of teaching or propaganda, they know that the motion 
picture within its own field of entertainment may be directly responsible for 
spiritual or moral progress, for higher types of social life, and for much correct 
thinking. 

During the rapid transition from silent to talking pictures they realized the 
necessity and the opportunity of subscribing to a code to govern the production 
of talking pictures and of reacknowledging this responsibility. 

On their part, they ask from the public and from public leaders a sympathetic 
understanding of their purposes and problems and a spirit of cooperation that 
will allow them the freedom and opportunity necessary to bring the motion 
picture to a still higher level of wholesome entertainment for all the people. 


THE PRODUCTION CODE 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards of those 
who see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience shall never be thrown to the 
side of crime, wrong-doing, evil or sin. 

2. Correct standards of life, subject only to the requirements of drama and 
entertainment, shall be presented. 

3. Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be 
created for its violation. 


PARTICULAR APPLICATIONS 


I. Crimes against the law } 


These shall never be presented in such a way as to throw sympathy with the 
crime as against law and justice or to inspire others with a desire for imitation. 

1. Murder: 

(a) The technique of murder must be presented in a way that will not 
inspire imitation. 

(0) Brutal killings are not to be presented in detail. 

(c) Revenge in modern times shall not be justified. 

2. Methods of crime should not be explicitly presented. 

(a) Theft, robbery, safecracking, and dynamiting of trains, mines, build- 
ings, etc., should not be detailed in method. 

(6) Arson must be subject to the same safeguards. 

(c) The use of firearms should be restricted to essentials. 

(d) Methods of smuggling should not be presented. 

3. The illegal drug traffic must not be portrayed in such a way as to stimulate 
curiosity concerning the use of, or traffic in, such drugs; nor shall scenes be 
approved which show the use of illegal drugs, or their effects, in detail.? 

4. The use of liquor in American life, when not required by the plot or for 
proper characterization, will not be shown. 


1 See Special Regulations on Treatment of Crime. 
*As amended by resolution of the board of directors, September 11, 1946. 
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Il. Sex 


The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home shall be upheld 
Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex relationship are the accepted or 
common thing. 

1. Adultery and illicit sex, sometimes necessary plot material, must not be 
explicitly treated or justified, or presented attractively. 

2. Scenes of passion : 

(a) These should not be introduced except where they are definitely 
essential to the plot. 

(b) Excessive and lustful kissing, lustful embraces, suggestive postures 
and gestures are not to be shown. 

(c) In general, passion should be treated in such manner as not to stimu- 
late the lower and baser emotions. 

3. Seduction or rape: 

(a) These should never be more than suggested, and then only when 
essential for the plot. They must never be shown by explicit method, 
(b) They are never the proper subject for comedy. 

4. Sex perversion or any inference of it is forbidden. 

5. White slavery shall not be treated. 

6. Miscegenation (sex relationship between the white and black races) is 
forbidden. 

7. Sex hygiene and venereal diseases are not proper subjects for theatrical 
motion pictures. 

8. Scenes of actual childbirth, in fact or in silhouette, are never to be pre- 
sented. 

9. Children’s sex organs are never to be exposed. 


III. Vulgarity 

The treatment of low, disgusting, unpleasant, though not necessarily evil, 
subjects should be guided always by the dictates of good taste and a proper regard 
for the sensibilities of the audience. 


IV. Obscenity 
Obscenity in word, gesture, reference, song, joke, or by suggestion (even when 
likely to be understood only by part of the audience) is forbidden. 


V. Profanity * 

Pointed profanity and every other profane or vulgar expression, however used, 
are forbidden. 

No approval by the Production Code Administration shall be given to the use 
of words and phrases in motion pictures including, but not limited to, the fol- 
lowing: Alley cat (applied to a woman); bat (applied to a woman); broad 
{applied to a woman); Bronx cheer (the sound) ; chippie; cocotte; God, Lord, 
Jesus, Christ (unless used reverently); cripes; fanny; fairy (in a vulgar 
sense); finger (the); fire, cries of; Gawd; goose (in a vulgar sense); “hold 
your hat” or “hats”; hot (applied to a woman) ; “in your hat’; Madam (relat- 
ing to prostitution) ; nance; nerts; nuts (except when meaning crazy) ; pansy; 
razzberry (the sound); slut (applied to a woman); 8S. O. B.; son-of-a; tart; 
toilet gags; tom cat (applied to a man) ; traveling salesman and farmer’s daugh- 
ter jokes; whore; damn, hell (excepting when the use of said last two words 
shall be essential and required for portrayal, in proper historical context, of 
any scene or dialog based upon historical fact or folklore, or for the presentation 
in proper literary context of a Biblical, or other religious quotation, or a quo- 
tation from a literary work provided that no such use shall be permitted which 
is intrinsically objectionable or offends good taste). 

In the administration of section V of the Production Code, the Production 
Code Administration may take cognizance of the fact that the following words 
and phrases are obviously offensive to the patrons of motion pictures in the 
United States and more particularly to the patrons of motion pictures in foreign 
countries: Chink, dago, frog, greaser, hunkie, kike, nigger, spig, wop, Yid. 


VI. Costume * 


1. Complete nudity is never permitted. This includes nudity in fact or in 
silhouette, or any licentious notice thereof by other characters in the pictures. 





- <p seers by resolution of the board of directors, November 1, 19389 and September 
4 See Special Resolution on Costumes on p. 11. 
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2. Undressing scenes should be avoided, and never used save where essential 
to the plot. 

3. Indecent or undue exposure is forbidden. : 

4. Dancing costumes intended to permit undue exposure or indecent move- 
ments in the dance are forbidden. 


VII. Dances 
1. Dances suggesting or representing sexual actions or indecent passion are 


forbidden. 
2. Dances which emphasize indecent movements are to be regarded as obscene. 


VIII. Religion 

1. No film or episode may throw ridicule on any religious faith. 

2. Ministers of religion in their character as ministers of religion should not 
be used as comic characters or as villians. 

3. Ceremonies of any definite religion should be carefully and respectfully 
handled. 


IX. Locations 
The treatment of bedrooms must be governed by good taste and delicacy. 


X. National feelings 

1. The use of the flag shall be consistently respectful. 

2. The history, institutions, prominent people, and citizenry of all nations shall 
be represented fairly. 


XI. Titles 

The following titles shall not be used : 

1. Titles which are salacious, indecent, obscene, profane, or vulgar. 

2. Titles which suggest or are currently associated in the public mind with 
material, characters, or occupations unsuitable for the screen. 

3. Titles which are otherwise objectionable.® 


XII. Repellent subjects 
The following subjects must be treated within the careful limits of good taste: 
1. Actual hangings or electrocutions as legal punishments for crime. 
2. Third degree methods. 
. Brutality and possible gruesomeness. 
. Branding of people or animals. 
5. Apparent cruelty to children or animals. 
3. The sale of women, or a woman selling her virtue. 
. Surgical operations. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS ON CRIME IN MOTION PICTURES * 


Resolved, That the board of directors of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., hereby ratifies, approves and confirms the interpretations of the 
Production Code, the practices thereunder, and the resolutions indicating and 
confirming such interpretations heretofore adopted by the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, Inc., all effectuating regulations relative to the treatment of 
crime in motion pictures, as follows : 

“1. Details of crime must never be shown and care should be exercised at all 
times in discussing such details. 

“2. Action suggestive of wholesale slaughter of human beings, either by 
criminals, in conflict with police, or as between warring factions of criminals, 
or in public disorder of any kind, will not be allowed. 

“3. There must be no suggestion, at any time, of excessive brutality. 

“4. Because of the increase in the number of films in which murder is frequently 
committed, action showing the taking of human life, even in the mystery stories, 
is to be cut to the minimum. These frequent presentations of murder tend to 
lessen regard for the sacredness of life. 

“5. Suicide, as a solution of problems occurring in the development of screen 
drama, is to be discouraged as morally questionable and as bad theater—unless 
absolutely necessary for the development of the plot. 

“6. There must be no display, at any time, of machine guns, submachine guns 
or other weapons generally classified as illegal weapons in the hands of gangsters, 


5 As amended by resolution of the board of directors, December 3, 1947. 
* As adopted by the board of directors, December 20, 1938. 
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or other criminals, and there are to be no offstage sounds of the repercussions of 
these guns. 

“7. There must be no new, unique or trick methods shown for concealing guns 

“8. The flaunting of weapons by gangsters, or other criminals, will not be 
allowed. 

“9. All discussions and dialog on the part of gangsters regarding guns should 
be cut to the minimum. 

“10. There must be no scenes, at any time, showing law-enforcing officers 
dying at the hands of criminals. This includes private detectives and guards 
for banks, motortrucks, etc. 

“11. With special reference to the crime of kidnaping—or illegal abduction— 
such stories are acceptable under the code only when the kidnaping or abduc- 
tion is (a) not the main theme of the story; (b) the person kidnaped is not 
a child; (c) there are no details of the crime of kidnaping; (d@) no profit accrues 
to the abductors or kidnapers; and (¢) where the kidnapers are punished. 

“It is understood, and agreed, that the word kidnaping, as used in paragraph 11 
of these regulations, is intended to mean abduction, or illegal detention, in modern 
times, by criminals for ransom. 

“12. Pictures dealing with criminal activities, in which minors participate, or 
to which minors are related, shall not be approved if they incite demoralizing 
imitation on the part of youth. 

“13. No picture shall be approved dealing with the life of a notorious criminal 
of current or recent times which uses the name, nickname or alias of such 
notorious criminal in the film, nor shall a picture be approved if based upon the 
life of such a notorious criminal unless the character shown in the film be 
punished for crimes shown in the film as committed by him.”* 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION ON COSTUMES 


On October 25, 1939, the board of directors of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., adopted the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That the provisions of paragraphs 1, 3, and 4 of subdivision VI 
of the production code,, in their application to costumes, nudity, indecent or 
undue exposure and dancing costumes, shall not be interpreted to exclude 
authentically photographed scenes photographed in a foreign land, of natives 
of such foreign land, showing native life, if such scenes are a necessary and 
integral part of a motion picture depicting exclusively such land and native life, 
provided that no such scenes shall be intrinsically objectionable nor made a part 
of any motion picture produced in any studio; and provided further that no 
emphasis shall be made in any scenes of the customs or garb of such natives or 
in the exploitation thereof.” 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


On December 27, 1940, the board of directors of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., approved a resolution adopted by the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, Inc., reaffirming previous resolutions of the California asso- 
ciation concerning brutality and possible gruesomeness, branding of people and 
animals, and apparent cruelty to children and animals: 

“Resolwed, by the board of directors of the Ass0ciation of Motion Picture 
Producers, Inc., That 

“(1) Hereafter, in the production of motion pictures there shall be no use by 
the members of the association of the contrivance or apparatus in connection 
with animals which is known as the running W, nor shall any picture submitted 
to the Production Code Administration be approved if reasonable grounds exist 
for believing that use of any similar device by the producer of such picture result- 
ed in apparent cruelty to animals; and 

“(2) Hereafter, in the production of motion pictures by the members of the 
association, such members shall, as to any picture involving the use of animals, 
invite on the lot during such shooting and consult with the authorized representa- 
tive of the American Humane Association; and 

“(3) Steps shall be taken immediately by the members of the association and 
by the Production Code Administration to require compliance with these resolu- 
tions, which shall bear the same relationship to the sections of the Production 
Code quoted herein as the association’s special regulations re crime in motion 


7 As amended by resolution of the board of directors, December 3, 1947. 
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pictures bear to the sections of the Production Code dealing therewith ; and it is 
further 

“Resolved, That the resolutions of February 19, 1925, and all other resolutions 
of this board establishing its policy to prevent all cruelty to animals in the 
production of motion pictures and reflecting its determination to prevent any 
sach cruelty, be and the same hereby are in all respects reaffirmed.” 


REASONS SUPPORTING PREAMBLE OF CODE 


I. Theatrical motion pictures, that is, pictures intended for the theatre as 
distinct from pictures intended for churches, schools, lecture halls, educational 
movements, social reform movements, etc., are primarily to be regarded as enter- 
tainment. 

Mankind has always recognized the importance of entertainment and its 
value in rebuilding the bodies and souls of human beings. But it has always 
recognized that entertainment can be of a character either helpful or harmful 
to the human race, and in consequence has clearly distinguished between : 

(a) Entertainment which tends to improve the race, or at least to recreate 
and rebuild human beings exhausted with the realities of life; and 

(b) Entertainment which tends to degrade human beings, or to lower their 
standards of life and living. 

Hence the moral importance of entertainment is something which has been 
universally recognized. It enters intimately into the lives of men and women 
and affects them closely; it occupies their minds and affections during leisure 
hours; and ultimately touches the whole of their lives. A man may be judged 
by his standard of entertainment as easily as by the standard of his work. 

So correct entertainment raises the whole standard of a nation. 

Wrong entertainment lowers the whole living conditions and moral ideals of 
a race. 

Note, for example, the healthy reactions to healthful sports, like baseball, 
golf; the unhealthy reactions to sports like cockfighting, bullfighting, bear 
baiting, etc. 

Note, too, the effect on ancient nations of gladiatorial combats, the obscene 
plays of Roman times, etc. 

II. Motion pictures are very important as art. 

Though a new art, possibly a combination art, it has the same object as the 
other arts, the presentation of human thought, emotion, and experience, in terms 
of an appeal to the soul through the senses. 

Here, as in entertainment— 

Art enters intimately into the lives of human beings. 

Art can be morally good, lifting men to higher levels. This has been done 
through good music, great painting, authentic fiction, poetry, drama. 

Art can be morally evil in its effects. This is the case clearly enough 
with unclean art, indecent books, suggestive drama. The effect on the lives 
of men and women is obvious. 

Note: It has often been argued that art in itself is unmoral, neither 
good nor bad. This is perhaps true of the thing which is music, painting, 
poetry, etc. But the thing is the product of some person’s mind, and the 
intention of that mind was either good or bad morally when it produced 
the thing. Besides, the thing has its effect upon those who come into 
contact with it. In both these ways, that is, as a product of a mind and 
as the cause of definite effects, it has a deep moral significancce and an 
unmistakable moral quality. 

Hence: The motion pictures, which are the most popular of modern arts 
for the masses, have their moral quality from the intention of the minds 
which produce them and from their effects on the moral lives and reactions 
of their audiences. This gives them a most important morality. 

1. They reproduce the morality of the men who use the pictures as 
a medium for the expression of their ideas and ideals. 

2. They affect the moral standards of those who, through the screen, 
take in these ideas and ideals. 

In the case of the motion pictures, this effect may be particularly empha- 
sized because no art has so quick and so widespread an appeal to the masses. 
It has become in an incredibly short period the art of the multitudes. 
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III: The motion picture, because of its importance as entertainment and 
because of the trust placed in it by the peoples of the world, has special moral 
obligations : 

A. Most arts appeal to the mature. This art appeals at once to every class, 
mature, immature, developed, undeveloped, law abiding, criminal. Music has 
its grades for different classes; so has literature and drama. This art of the 
motion picture, combining as it does the two fundamental appeals of looking at 
a picture and listening to a story, at once reaches every class of society 

B. By reason of the mobility of a film and the ease of picture distribution, 
and because of the possibility of duplicating positives in large quantities, this 
art reaches places unpenetrated by other forms of art. 

©. Because of these two facts, it is difficult to produce films intended for only 
certain classes of people. The exhibitors’ theaters are built for the masses, for 
the cultivated and the rude, the mature and the immature, the self-respecting 
and the criminal. Films, unlike books and music, can with difficulty be confined 
to certain selected groups. 

D. The latitude given to film material cannot, in consequence, be as wide as 
the latitude given to book material. In addition: 

(a) A book describes; a film vividly presents. One presents on a cold 
page; the other by apparently living people. 

(b) A book reaches the mind through words merely; a film reaches the 
eyes and ears through the reproduction of actual events. 

(c) The reaction of a reader to a book depends !argely on the keenness 
of the reader's imagination ; the reaction to a film depends on the vividness 
of presentation. 

Hence many things which might be described or suggested in a book 
could not possibly be presented in a film. 

). This is also true when comparing the film with the newspaper. 

(a) Newspapers present by description, films by actual presentation. 

(b) Newspapers are after the fact and present things as having taken 
place; the film gives the events in the process of enactment and with 
apparent reality of life. 

. Everything possible in a play is not possible in a film: 

(a) Because of the larger audience of the film, and its consequential 
mixed character. Psychologically, the larger the audience, the lower the 
moral mass resistance to suggestion. 

(b) Because through light, enlargement of character, presentation, scenic 
emphasis, etc., the screen story is brought closer to the audience than 
the play. 

(c) The enthusiasm for and interest in the film actors and actresses, 
developed beyond anything of the sort in history, makes the audience 
largely sympathetic toward the characters they portray and the stories in 
which they figure. Hence the audience is more ready to confuse actor and 
actress and the characters they portray, and it is most receptive of the 
emotions and ideals presented by their favorite stars. 

G. Small communities, remote from sophistication and from the hardening 
process which often takes place in the ethical and moral standards of groups 
in larger cities, are easily and readily reached by any sort of film. 

H. The grandeur of mass settings, large action, spectacular features, etc., 
affects and arouses more intensely the emotional side of the audience. 

In general, the mobility, popularity, accessibility, emotional appeal, vividness, 
straightforward presentation of fact in the film make for more intimate contact 
with a larger audience and for greater emotional appeal. 

Hence the larger moral responsibilities of the motion pictures, 


REASONS UNDERLYING THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


I. No picture shall be produced which will lower the moral standards of those 
who see it. Hence the sympathy of the audience should never be thrown to 
the side of crime, wrongdoing, evil, or sin. 

This is done: 

1. When evil is made to appear attractive or alluring, and good is made 
to appear unattractive. 

2. When the sympathy of the audience is thrown on the side of crime, 
wrongdoing, evil, sin. The same thing is true of a film that would throw 
sympathy against goodness, honor, innocence, purity, or honesty. 
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Note: Sympathy with a person who sins is not the same as sympathy 
with the sin or crime of which he is guilty. We may feel sorry for the 
plight of the murderer or even understand the circumstances which lea 
him to his crime. We may not feel sympathy with the wrong which he 
has done. The presentation of evil is often essential for art or fiction or 
drama. This in itself is not wrong provided : 

(a) That evil is not presented alluringly. Even if later in the 
film the evil is condemned or punished, it must not be allowed to 
appear so attractive that the audience’s emotions are drawn to de- 
sire or approve so strongly that later the condemnation is for- 
gotten and only the apparent joy of the sin remembered. 

(b) That, throughout, the audience feels sure that evil is wrong 
and good is right. 

II. Correct standards of life shall, as far as possible, be presented. 

A wide knowledge of.life and of living is made possible through the film. When 
right standards are consistently presented, the motion picture exercises the 
most powerful influences. It builds character, develops right ideals, inculcates 
correct principles, and all this in attractive story form. 

If motion pictures consistently hold up for admiration high types of char- 
acters and present stories that will affect lives for the better, they can become 
the most powerful natural force for the improvement of mankind. 

III. Law, natural or human, shall not be ridiculed, nor shall sympathy be 
created for its violation. 

By natural law is understood the law which is written in the hearts of all 
mankind, the great underlying principles of right and justice dictated by 
conscience. 

By human law is understood the law written by civilized nations. 

1. The presentation of crimes against the law is often necessary for the 
earrying out of the plot. But the presentation must not throw sympathy 
with the crime as against the law nor with the criminal as against those 
who punish him. 

2. The courts of the land should not be presented as unjust. This does 
not mean that a single court may not be represented as unjust, much less 
that a single court official must not be presented this way. But the court 
system of the country must not suffer as a result of this presentation. 


REASONS UNDERLYING PARTICULAR APPLICATIONS 


I. Sin and evil enter into the story of human beings and hence in themselves 
are valid dramatic material. 

II. In the use of this material, it must be distinguished between sin which 
repels by its very nature, and sins which often attract. 

(a) In the first class come murder, most theft, many legal crimes, lying, 
hypocrisy, cruelty, etc. 

(6) In the second class come sex sins, sins and crimes of apparent hero- 
ism, such as banditry, daring thefts, leadership in evil, organized crime, 
revenge, etc. 

The first class needs less care in treatment, as sins and crimes of this class 
are naturally unattractive. The audience instinctively condemns all such and 
is repelled. 

Hence the important objective must be to avoid the hardening of the audience, 
especially of those who are young and impressionable, to the thought and fact 
of crime. People can become accustomed even to murder, cruelty, brutality, 
and repellent crimes, if these are too frequently repeated. 

The second class needs great care in handling, as the response of human 
nature to their appeal is obvious. This is treated more fully below. 

III. A eareful distinction can be made between films intended for general 
distribution, and films intended for use in theaters restricted to a limited audi- 
ence. Themes and plots quite appropriate for the latter would be altogether 
out of place and dangerous in the former. 

Notre.—The practice of using a general theater and limiting its patronage 
during the showing of a certain film to “adults only” is not completely sat- 
isfactory and is only partially effective. 

However, maturer minds may easily understand and accept without harm 
subject matter in plots which do younger people positive harm. 

Hence: If there should be created a special type of theater, catering exclu- 
sively to an adult audience, for plays of this character (plays with problem 
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themes, difficult discussions and maturer treatment) it would seem to afford 
an outlet, which does not now exist, for pictures unsuitable for general distribu- 
tion but permissible for exhibitions to a restricted audience. 







I. CRIMES AGAINST THE LAW 









The treatment of crimes against the law must not: 
1. Teach methods of crime. 
2. Inspire potential criminals with a desire for imitation. 
3. Make criminals seem heroic and justified. 
Revenge in modern times shall not be justified. In lands and ages of less de- 
veloped civilization and moral principles, revenge may sometimes be presented. 
This would be the case especially in places where no law exists to cover the crime 
because of which revenge is committed. 

Note: When section I, 3 of the Production Code was amended by resolution 
of the board of directors (September 11, 1946), the following sentence be- 
came inapplicable : 

Because of its evil consequences, the drug traffic should not be presented in any 
form. The existence of the trade should not be brought to the attention of 
audiences. 

The use of liquor should never be excessively presented. In scenes from Amer 
ican life, the necessities of plot and proper characterization alone justify its use. 
And in this case, it should be shown with moderation, 


















. SEX 











Out of regard for the sanctity of marriage and the home, the triangle, that is, 
the love of a third party for one already married, needs careful handling. The 
treatment should not throw sympathy against marriage as an institution. 

Scenes of passion must be treated with an honest acknowledgment of human 
nature and its normal reactions. Many scenes cannot be presented without arous- 
ing dangerous emotions on the part of the immature, the young or the criminal 
classes. 

Even within the limits of pure love, certain facts have been universally re- 
garded by lawmakers as outside the limits of safe presentation. 

In the case of impure love, the love which society has always regarded as 
wrong and which has been banned by divine law, the following are important: 

1. Impure love must not be presented as attractive and beautiful. 

2. It must not be the subject of comedy or farce, or treated as material 











for laughter. 
3. It must not be presented in such a way as to arouse passion or morbid 
curiosity on the part of the audience. 
4. It must not be made to seem right and permissible. 
5. In general, it must not be detailed in method and manner. 
III. Vulgarity; IV. Obscenity; V. Profanity; hardly need further explanation 
than is contained in the code. 













VI. COSTUME 
General principles 

1. The effect of nudity or seminudity upon the normal man or woman, and much 
more upon the young and upon immature persons, has been honestly recognized 
by all lawmakers and moralists. 

2. Hence the fact that the nude or seminude body may be beautiful does not 
make its use in the films moral. For, in addition to its beauty, the effect of 
the nude or seminude body on the normal individual must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

3. Nudity or seminudity used simply to put a “punch” into a picture comes 
under the head of immoral actions. It is immoral in its effect on the average 
audience. 

4. Nudity can never be permitted as being necessary for the plot. Seminudity 
must not result in undue or indecent exposures. 

5, Transparent or translucent materials and silhouette are frequently more 


suggestive than actual exposure. 
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VII. DANCES 


Dancing in general is recognized as an art and as a beautiful form of expressing 
human emotions. 

But dances which suggest or represent sexual actions, whether performed 
solo or with two or more; dances intended to excite the emotional reaction of 
an audience; dances with movements of the breasts, excessive body movements 
while the feet are stationary, violate decency and are wrong. 


VIII. RELIGION 


The reason why ministers of religion may not be comic characters or villains 
is simply because the attitude taken toward them may easily become the atti- 
tude taken toward religion in general. Religion is lowered in the minds of the 
audience because of the lowering of the audience’s respect for a minister. 


IX. LOCATIONS 


Certain places are so closely and thoroughly associated with sexual life or 
with sexual sin that their use must be carefully limited. 


X. NATIONAL FEELINGS 


The just rights, history, and feelings of any nation are entitled to most careful 
consideration and respectful treatment. 


XI. TITLES 


As the title of @ picture is the brand on that particular type of goods, it must 
conform to the ethical practices of all such honest business. 


XII, REPELLENT SUBJECTS 


Such subjects are occasionally necessary for the plot. Their treatment must 
never offend good taste nor injure the sensibilities of an audience. 


RESOLUTION FOR UNIFORM INTERPRETATION, AS AMENDED, JUNE 13, 1934 


“1. When requested by production managers, the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., shall secure any facts, information, or suggestions concerning the 
probable reception of stories or the manner in which in its opinion they may best 
be treated. 

“2 That each production manager shall submit in confidence a copy of each or 
any script to the Production Code Administration of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. (and of the Association of Motion Picture Producers, Inc., 
California). The Production Code Administration will give the production mana- 
ger for his guidance such confidential advice and suggestions as experience, re- 
search, and information indicate, designating wherein in its judgment the script 
departs from the provisions of the code, or wherein from experience or knowl- 
edge it is believed that exception will be taken to the story or treatment. 

“3. Each production manager of a company belonging to the Motion Picture 
Association of America, Inc., and any producer proposing to distribute and/or 
distributing his picture through the facilities of any member of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc., shall submit to such Production Code Adminis- 
tration every picture he produces before the negative goes to the laboratory for 
printing. Said Production Code Administration, having seen the picture, shall 
inform the production manager in writing whether in its opinion the picture con- 
forms or does not conform to the code, stating specifically wherein either by 
theme, treatment or incident, the picture violates the provisions of the code. In 
such latter event, the picture shall not be released until the changes indicated 
by the Production Code Administration have been made; provided, however, 
that the production manager may appeal from such opinion of said Production 
Code Administration, so indicated in writing, to the board of directors of the 
Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., whose finding shall be final, and 
such production manager and company shall be governed accordingly.” 

The following is a list of the motion-picture producing companies whose pic- 
tures are regularly submitted for the approval of the Production Code Adminis- 
tration of the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. : 
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Allied Artists Productions, Inc. 
Argosy Pictures Corp. 

Arnold Productions, Inc. 

Arpi Productions, Inc. 

Beil Pictures Corp. 

Belsam Productions, Inc. 
Jeffrey Bernerd 

B. K. Blake, Inc. 

Benedict Bogeaus Productions 
James 8S. Burkett Corp. 
Cagney Productions, Inc. 
California Pictures Corp. 
Cameo Productions, Inc. 
Cardinal Pictures Corp. 
Champion Productions 

The Chaplin Studios, Inc. 
Chester Productions 

Cisco Kid Productions, Inc. 
Colmes Productions 

Columbia Pictures Corp. 
Michael Curtiz Productions, Inc. 
Roy Del Ruth Productions 
Diana Productions 

Walt Disney Productions 
Distinguished Films, Inc. 
Eagle Lion Studios 

English Films, Inc. 

Equity Pictures, Inc. 

Eronel Productions, Inc. 
Hsskay Pictures Corp. 

Jerry Fairbanks, Inc. 

Famous Studios 

Federal Films, Inc. 

Film Classics, Inc. 

Film Studios of Chicago, Inc. 
Edward Finney Productions 
James A. Fitzpatrick 

General Film Productions Corp. 
Edward A. Golden 

Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., Ltd. 
Great Western Productions, Inc. 
Jan Grippo Productions 
Herald Pictures, Inc. 

Nat Holt Productions, Inc. 


Hopalong Cassidy Productions, Inc. 


Horizon Pictures 

Sam Katzman Productions 
King Bros. Productions 
Philip N. Krasne Productions, Inc. 
Walter Lantz Productions 
Laurel Films, Inc. 

Sol Lesser Productions, Inc. 
Jules Levey Productions. 
Liberty Films, Inc. 

Lippert Productions, Inc. 
Lioyds Film Productions 
Lopert Films, Inc. 


Manhattan Pictures Corp. 

Arthur Mayer & Joseph Burstyn, Inc. 

Mayfair Pictures, Inc. 

Glenn McCarthy Productions 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 

Monogram Pictures Corp. 

Martin Mooney Productions, Inc. 

Movietonews, Inc. 

Nero Productions, Inc. 

Sigmund Neufeld Productions, Inc. 

George Pal Productions, Inc. 

Paramount Pictures, Inc. 

Pine-Thomas Productions, Inc. 

Lindsley Parsons Productions, Inc. 

Principal Productions, Inc. 

Producing Artists, Inc. 

Rampart Productions 

J. Arthur Rank Organization, Inc. 

Republic Productions, Inc. 

Grantiand Rice Sportlight, Inc. 

RKO Pathe, Inc. 

RKO-Radio Pictures, Inc. 

Hal B. Roach Studios, Inc. 

Charles R, Rogers Productions, Inc. 

Santana Productions 

George J. Schaefer 

Jack Schwarz Productions 

Screen Guild Productions, Inc. 

Screen Plays, Inc. 

Security Pictures, Inc. 

Select Productions, Inc. 

Frank Seltzer Productions, Inc. 

David O. Selznick Productions 

Monte Shaff Productions, Inc. 

Harry Sherman Productions 

Edward Small Productions, Inc. 

Somerset Pictures Corp. 

Star Films, Inc. 

Strand Productions, Inc. 

Hunt Stromberg Productions, Inc. 

Symphony Films, Inc. 

Terrytoons, Inc. 

Tower Pictures, Inc. 

Transatlantic Pictures Corp. 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 

Universal-International Pictures Co., 
Inc. 

Vanguard Films, Inc. 

Hal Wallis Productions, Inc. 

Walter Wanger Pictures, Inc. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 

Western Adventure Productions, Inc. 

W. Lee Wilder Productions, Inc. 

Windsor Pictures Corp. 

Jack Wrather Productions, Inc. 

Sol M. Wurtzel Productions, Inc. 


Morion PICTURE ASSOCIATION, OF AMERICA, INC., 


Senator Rospert C. HENDRICKSON, 


Washington, D. C., December 21, 1954. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR HENDRICKSON: We now have from the production code admin- 
istration in Hollywood the information that you requested in your letter of De- 
cember 3 to Mr. Johnston. On December 6, as you will recall, I informed you 
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that Mr. Johnston was abroad but, in his absence, we would be pleased to obtain 
the facts you desired. 

The production code administration is the department of our association that 
supervises and enforces the motion-picture production code that was voluntarily 
adopted in 1930 to assure decency and good moral standards in United States 
motion pictures. Ours was the first system of self-regulation ever adopted by 
a communications medium in our country and we are pleased and flattered that 
other media have since followed our example. 

In your letter you ask 2 questions with respect to 5 pictures: (1) whether 
these films were approved by the production code administration; and (2) 
whether such pictures, if submitted today, would be approved by the production 
code administration. 

As to your first question, four of these pictures were American made; the fifth 
was produced in Britain. The American pictures, which are from 8 to 17 years 
old, were approved by the production code administration as follows: 

Borderland, in 1937. 

Devil Riders, in 1944. 

Flame of the West, in 1945. 

The Crimson Ghost (The Black Phantom), in 1946. 

The British picture, River Patrol, was not submitted to the production 
code administration. 

As to your second question, it is, frankly, a little difficult to give a concise 
and categorical answer. Some background on the operations of the production 
code administration is necessary to understand the reason for this. 

The production code administration enters early during the production proc- 
ess of a motion picture. The studios submit scripts and the PCA, in advance 
of shooting, is able to give advice and counsel with respect to the film’s suit- 
ability under the code. With scripts brought into conformance with the code, 
there are few occasions for the production code administration to request 
changes in the finished picture, on which, of course, it bases its final judgment. 
We have found that this process strengthens the code operations and brings 
about sympathetic understanding and harmonious relationships between the 
production code administration and the studios. 

You will be interested in knowing, I am sure, that the production code admin- 
istration in recent months has launched an active campaign to reduce scenes of 
violence in pictures and in the content of the actual scenes themselves. 

If the pictures you mention were to be made today, they would undoubtedly 
be submitted first to the production code administration in script form and 
would, of course, have to meet the test I have just described. Based on code 
changes themselves, there might be little or no alteration in these pictures, but 
based on the current attitude toward scenes of violence by both the picture 
makers and the code administration, there can be little doubt that the resulting 
pictures would be entirely satisfactory. 

We are in the heartiest accord with the purposes and objectives of your com- 
mittee, for we realize the importance of the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
The committee -ertainly deserves commendation for the constructive way that 
it has been dealing with the problem. You may be sure that we shall be pleased 
to cooperate with the committee in any way that we can. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH CLARK, 
Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF THE TELEVISION CopE REVIEW BOARD OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS 


The television code review board of the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters met in Washington on December 1 and 2, 1954. 

In accordance with the testimony of Mr. Harold E. Fellows, president of 
NARTB, before the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency as presented 
October 20, 1954, the television code review board reviewed the following films: 
“Borderland,” “Devil Riders,” “The Crimson Ghost,” “River Patrol,” “Flame of 
the West.” 

Of the stations telecasting these programs one is not a subscriber to the tele- 
vision code. However, the management of this station, upon the suggestion of 
the code review board readily agreed to have the code board view this film, too, 
since all other films being reviewed were carried over code subscriber stations. 
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The films were reviewed in their original “on the air’ form, rather than in ex- 
cerpt form as displayed during the subcommittee hearing on October 19, 1954 

One of the originating stations reported to the code board that portions of its 
film shown by the subcommittee had been edited out of the print shown on the 
air and that this sequence was not telecast. 

In keeping with the established procedures of the television code review board, 
individual comments on the films under review have been sent to the originating 
stations, wherein some films were felt by the code board not to be in agreement 
with the spirit and intent of the code. 

It has been the firm practice of the code board to hold such reports in confi- 
dence and thus these have not been released nor are they submitted with this 
statement. 

However, it should be emphasized in this statement that the code review board 
has reached the following conclusions : 

(1) That despite the fact that some of the films were the subject of considerable 
editing by the stations, both for the purpose of timing and deletion of objectionable 
content, the television code board expressed doubt as to whether portions of cer- 
tain of the films are wholly within the spirit of the code. 

(2) That some instances of excessive violence were noted in some of the indi- 
vidual reports to the stations. 

(3) That all of the films under review were produced originally for theater 
display, not for television presentation. Three of the five films are “westerns,” 
and this type of film product for programs constitutes a substantial percentage 
of such product available to the television broadcasters from the output of 
motion-picture studios. This type of film product has been available for theater 
display in this country for over two decades. 

(4) Four of the five films reviewed were approved for theater presentation 
by the National Board of Review of the Motion Picture Industry. The fifth, a 
British import, was approved by the motion-picture review board of that country. 

(5) Thus, it is felt that previous clearance by such theater review boards, did 
not take into consideration the intimate viewing by family groups as provided 
by television. Such action does not necessarily provide proper clearance for 
television. 

(6) With the foregoing in mind, all subscribers to the Television Code, net- 
works and stations, are being reminded that they should exercise particular care 
in reviewing all programing designed for, or subject to viewing by children, with 
specific emphasis upon film falling in so-called “Western,” “mystery,” and “adven- 
ture” categories, where such film product is old and produced originally for the 
theater, not for television. In this connection, the following paragraphs of the 
Television Code have been suggested for special consideration by code subscribers : 

Subparagraph(s) page 3 under Acceptability of Program Material : 

“The use of horror for its own sake will be eliminated; the use of visual or 
aural effects which would shock or alarm the viewer, and the detailed presenta- 
tion of brutality or physical agony by sight or sound are not permissible.” 

Subparagraph 2(e) page 3 under Responsibility Toward Children which points 
up that care should be exercised— 

“In avoiding material which is excessively violent or would create morbid 
suspense, or other undesirable reactions in children.” 

Also, code subscribers have been urged to review their entire schedules to be 
reasonably certain there is not a cumulative effect of continuous programing 
containing sequences of violent action during children's viewing hours. 

The Television Code Review Board therefore has notified all code subscribers 
that special attention should be given to clearance before acceptance of all film 
productions manufactured before the first television station went on the air. 

Some errors of judgment have been made in the programing of television sta- 
tions. Were this not so, there would be no necessity for a code or administra- 
tive board. The incidence of such errors has dropped sharply as television 
management has developed new sources of programing, especially designed for 
exhibition by TV stations. This new source of programing, combined with the 
increased activity by networks and stations themselves are closing the gap be- 
tween supply and demand. 

The board is convinced that there will be fewer instances of code departures 
as this process of self-regulation and the expansion of program sources con- 
tinues; and restates the proposition that, thus far, no case of departure so per- 
sistent or flagrant as to require the board to censure a station by withdrawing 
use of the television code seal has come to the board’s attention. 
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Those eligible presently to subscribe to the Television Code are the television 
licensees and the networks. Final authority for self-regulation resides with 
the licensee. But since the end objective is conformance to the standards for 
good broadcasting which have been promulgated by the television broadcasters 
themselves, the board has developed and is recommending a system for extending 
affiliation with the effort to others allied with the television industry whose 
product comprises now a large share of the programing viewed in the American 
home. 

This proposal by the Television Code Review Board must be acted upon by 
the television board of the National Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters. This latter governing body meets in January 1955. A report sup- 
plemental to this concerning such action as may be taken will be made to the 
subcommittee at a later date. 

The Television Code Review Board acknowledges the seriousness of the sub- 
committee’s inquiry and commends the thoroughness and care with which it 
is being conducted. The board reiterates the determination of the Nation’s tele- 
vision broadcasters to give full cooperation to such congressional investigations. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: On April 6, in direct testimony before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee for Juvenile Delinquency, Mr. Edward Bronson, director of television code 
affairs of NARTB, briefly described a special monitoring program that was cur- 
rently being conducted which related specifically to children’s programing. This 
was offered as an example of the television code review board’s continuing effort 
to “explore new methods and techniques and to widen the scope of reported 
coverage.” Mr. Bronson had previously described the rapid growth of the 
monitoring activity relating to all phases of network and local station program- 
ing in some detail. 

This special monitoring survey of “mystery, adventure, and western” program- 
ing for children covered 136 programs. 

In selecting the programs to be monitored, the NARTB code review board staff 
selected those programs which, by title, or by prior knowledge of their format, 
would likely fall into the “mystery, adventure, western” category. The total 
schedule of 136 programs was not intended to be, and, therefore, should not be 
considered a representative sampling of all program fare intended for or subject 
to viewing by children. 

Two monitors were assigned to each program. They reported their findings 
independent of their counterpart and were unaware of the duplication. 

The purposes of this special monitoring report were: 

(1) To determine the extent and nature of possible violations within indi- 
vidual programs in the “mystery, adventure, western” category subject to viewing 
by children. 

(2) To determine the feasibility of utilizing skilled, but not specially trained 
monitors for such subjective analysis. 

(3) To test a report form and set of instructions devised expressly for the 
purpose of such monitoring. 

The results to date of this project in terms of the above-stated objectives were: 

Of the 136 programs reported, two may not have been compatible with the 
code, in the opinions of both monitors covering the individual programs. 

Nineteen may have been incompatible with the code, based upon the report of 
only 1 of the 2 monitors assigned to each program. In each of these instances, 
the duplicate, or second monitor, failed to indicate any possible incompatibility 
with the code. 

Consistent with past code review board procedure, these programs are being 
reviewed by the code review board staff. 

It should be noted here that in this continuing review of children’s programing 
by the code review board, specially trained monitors may be advisable; instruc- 
tions and forms used in this preliminary study are being revised and improved 
where such action is indicated. 

As has been designated in the past, the success of this industry’s voluntary 
effort of self-regulation rests in no small degree upon the code review board’s 
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policy of handling individual situations in confidence. Thus, questions raised, 
or opinions offered, are confined to the individual code subscriber and the code 
review board. 
We greatly appreciate the efforts of this committee, and wish to assure you of 
our cooperation. 
Cordially, 
Haroip FELLOWS 


(The following letters from members of the Medical Correctional Association 
and the Academy of Forensic Sciences are replies to requests sent by the sub 
comunittee for a statement regarding their opinions based on their work with 
delinquents as to the degree of influence that crime, violence, sadism, and illicit 
sex in mass media have on the behavior patterus of American youth.) 


Vrororra, B. C., May 4, 1955 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
HOLC Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deark SENATOR Keravuver: In reply to your letter of April 28, 1955, I am afraid 
that I have not much to offer. I have been interested in the subject, however, and 
am therefore taking the liberty of offering the following general remarks. 

My experience in the field of delinquency is pretty well limited to this com- 
munity. However, for some years I was the only resident psychiatrist and dealt 
with a very large group of community problems in the ordinary course of practice. 
I have also worked closely with the juvenile court judge, the juvenile officers, 
probation officers, etc. I have often seen members of the same family in juvenile 
court, in the Army, in private practice, etc. 

The community is a small one. The country which extends about 60 miles in 
either direction from Victoria is for the most part wild and uninhabited. There 
are a number of small islands to the north of the city and a narrow fringe of 
settlements along the shore in the other direction. Most of the population is 
concentrated on the small Saanich Peninsula with the City of Victoria at the 
southern end and the adjoining portion of the island. There are about 25,000 
people in this area. It is dominantly English, but there are two well-established 
oriental communities, the Chinese and the Sikh (a Hindu sect). There are also 
a large number of newcomers to the city of very varied nationalities. The origi- 
nal settlers came directly from England instead of across the Continent. 

Delinquency in the area is relatively small, small enough that the magistrate 
can take a personal interest in the boys who come before him and usually can 
recall events in their past lives and those of their parents and even grand- 
parents. Being on an island it is not popular with the underworld in the same 
fashion that Vancouver is. 

Television is a relative newcomer to the city. There is no station here in 
Victoria and reception is not too good. Movies, crime comics, etc., are as common 
here as they are anywhere else, however. 

I was myself quite convinced that there was a close connection between 
crime comics and delinquency. It occurred to me that it would be useful if I 
could show a more definite connection. I had already discovered that juvenile 
delinquents were not the only ones who read crime comics. In fact most of the 
healthy boys of the community seemed to. 

I therefore began to collect illustrations of various crimes—these should be 
such that a boy or young man could actually do them, and at the same time 
different from the usual type of crime picture. I particularly collected material 
which I thought might be of some unconscious significance. My idea was that 
if such crime stories were a stimulant to crime that I should find pretty regularly 
material in my collection which could be presented as the stimulus for the 
offense in question. I have collected the material faithfully for some time but 
have yet to find a case who took any of his ideas for crime out of this collection, 
or for that matter out of any crime magazine, with one exception. This was 
a boy arrested on a charge of exhibitionism. He stated that some 7 or 8 years 
before, while he had been collecting scrap paper with the Boy Scouts, some 
of his friends had read an account of some rapists in Montreal. He had glanced 
at the article himself but had not found it of much interest. He did feel that 
there was some connection between this and his offense. His mother, inci- 
dentally, was very proud of the fact that he was a “good” boy who read only 
good literature and did not go in for crime stories of any sort. I did not find 
the connection very convineing. I have had a number of reports from other 
areas of closer connection, but even here I have not been able to identify the 
offenses with particular articles. 
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In this connection I came in contact with two other groups. I have a number 
of sex deviants, sadistic and masochistic patients, etc. While they have shown 
some interest in selected items of my collection, there has been no general interest 
in them. One thing I have noticed among my patients with sadistic tendencies 
is a tendency to identify themselves with the victims. 

I also came into touch with a group of individuals who were frankly sadists, 
collected such literature and in some instances had large libraries. Some of 
these were patients and some of them only people I met in various cities. But 
very few of them had any criminal records. Drunkenness and traffic accidents 
were the only reason why any had appeared in court. On the other hand, I 
found that many of them were usually in middle life and I had none in this 
group actually juvenile. 

In short, so far as my experience in our own Victoria area goes, I have found 
no clear-cut evidence of any positive association between any particular type 
of literature or movies and delinquency, and I am of the opinion that generally 
the delinquents were drawn from a group of individuals who could not be 
satisfied with the symbolic expression of their hostile tendencies, but required a 
more direct expression, while those who could be satisfied, did not fall as 
readily into the delinquent class. In contrast to this, I certainly found a fairly 
high correlation with broken homes, rejection by the parents, conflict of cultural 
patterns, which enters into the situation with the native-born children of foreign- 
born parents, etc. 

On the other hand, I did feel that there was a connection in one direction, 
namely, that there were some individuals whose aggressive tendencies were 
supported by works which gave a moral and socially acceptable excuse for their 
aggressive conduct, and in some cases for their sexual conduct. For example, 
when the war with Japan commenced, books hostile to Japanese were very popu- 
lar and their contents were often advanced to support the forcible expulsion 
of the Japanese from this area, and sometimes individual acts of aggression 
against the Japanese. I was glad to note that there was no such outbreak of 
anti-Chinese feeling during the Korean war. But here again the actions were 
more of groups than individuals, and individuals who were very hostile after 
reading some of the books distributed rarely did a great deal about it directly, 
although they might contribute liberally to organizations associated with these 
hostile movements. In this connection I think of the Protocols of Zion, and 
Maria Monk, but one might add much more worthy works ranging from Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to the writings of John Steinbeck and Lort Russell. In this con- 
nection, however, I have only 1 or 2 instances and in no instance were the 
persons involved habitual or recurring offenders. I could furnish some details 
of the individuals concerned if you are interested. 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
D. B. Atcorn. 


New York, N. Y., May 27, 1955. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: This is in answer to your letter of May 21, in which 
you ask for a psychiatric-criminological opinion on the influence of mass media 
on juvenile delinquency. 

Juvenile delinquency is a problem of great complexity; psychiatric opinions 
on the matter are by no means uniform. The following corresponds to my 
personal convictions. 

I believe that criminosis—of which juvenile delinquency is a part—results 
from neurotic elaboration of unconscious conflicts stemming from earliest child- 
hood, It therefore follows that all later influences, such as motion pictures, 
television shows, reading matter, can act only as catalysts, bringing to the fore 
what has already been formed. On the other hand, one cannot fully absolve 
the mass media of responsibility. Oversensationalism, undue stress on cruelty, 
and ignorance of the true interconnections are damaging to a certain extent. 
These specific points should be noted: 

1. All movies and television plays depict the criminotic as a brute or a social 
victim, without always emphasizing the fact that he is psychiatrically sick. 

2. Although all movies and television plays make the concession of showing 
that the criminal is eventually punished, this climax has no effect on the real 
or potential criminal; he classifies such retribution as a bow to prevailing mores; 
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und dismisses it. The criminal (actual or potential) also believes that he, 
unlike his counterpart on the screen, will be too smart to be caught. 

3. Nowhere is this decisive fact underlined: Unconscious forces, stemming 
from the unconscious part of conscience, will prevail on the lawbreaker to make 
mistakes leading to his eventual detection. The actnal or potential criminal 
may subjectively hope to avoid the district attorney; he has no chance whatever 
of circumventing the inner district attorney, his internal conscience. 

I believe that the existence of an unconscious masochistic wish for punish- 
ment could be successfully propagandized by the mass media. Depiction of 
this unconscious tendency, which invites detection and accounts for the fact 
that a perfect crime is impossible, could have a deterrent influence. 

If you would like to have a list of references to this controversial issue, from 
psychiatric literature, 1 will be glad to supply them. 

Respectfully yours, 
EpMUNpD Beroter, M. D. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., May 30, 1955 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C0. 

Dear Senator Kerauver: Thank you very much for your letter of May 21 
I am more than delighted to cooperate in every possible way with your Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency. Your committee is doing a very important 
job. I read your recent letter to the Nashville Tennessean and can agree whole 
heartedly with your comments. 

My clinical experience has led me to believe that television programs, movies, 
comics, etc., have a very limited influence on the child or juvenile. We have 
performed rather exhaustive psychiatric and psychological studies on juvenile 
delinquents. Most youngsters did not seem at all influenced by such outside 
factors. The well-adjusted personality can resist them without difficulties. A 
very occasional case was triggered into some delinquent act and possibly received 
specific ideas on how to carry out a crime. But only the emotionally disturbed 
and insecure individual appears susceptible to outside forces. Other outside 
pressures have probably greater significance, such as recognition by neighborhood 
gangs, inadequate o1 lack of group activities, ete. 

There is little question as to the disturbing educational or artistic value and 
the poor taste of the mentioned programs. But I would consider it as disadvan- 
tageous and even detrimental to the problem of juvenile delinquency to blame 
them as actual! cause. In doing so, we would avoid the main issues. 

We need to focus our efforts on the principal causative forces rather than on 
surface appearances. Our cliaical experience has shown us that insecurities 
in the individual family play a major part in juvenile delinquency. The inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency among minority groups or in slum areas appears 
greater than in other groups. (I would like to mention that minority groups 
do not necessarily have to be racial or religious minorities.) It seems, therefore, 
important to find means to overcome the social and emotional insecurities among 
such groups and in the individual family. Minority tensions need to be decreased 
and greater individual security fostered. Development of positive attitudes 
through constructive group programs is needed to fill the emotional vacuum of 
the susceptible youngster. 

This opinion is based upon my contacts with cases of juvenile delinquency in 
our clinic for which 1 am the psychiatrist in chief. 

I hope that this summary will be of some help to your committee. If I can 
be of any other help or if you would like me to elaborate any point, I will be glad 
to do so. The psychiatric profession greatly appreciates the efforts made by 
your committee. 

Sincerely, 
Orto Biiiie, M. D., 
Associate Professor of Psychiatry. 


St. Lovuts 8, Mo., May 26, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DearR SENATOR KeEFAUveR: I am very pleased to be of whatever assistance I 
can in your inquiry about juvenile delinquency. Under separate cover I am 
sending you several copies of a reprint of mine on this subject. 

I frankly do not visualize any specific legislation that could remedy a problem 
aS vast as the one under study by you. As you will see from my article, I 
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emphasized the importance of the parents in curbing, correcting, or being re- 
sponsible for juvenile delinquency. Your hearings could be of signal importance 
if they would alert the community to the needs for proper resources for treat- 
ment and for research in prevention. I would like to recite for you the case of a 
15-year-old whom I examined just after he had shot and killed his stepfather. He 
was born of parents who were, to say the least, cold to him. His father deserted 
and the mother is periodically psychotic. This 15-year-old had gradually ex- 
cluded this hostile world by assuming a cold, distant, bleak attitude. His an- 
tagonism toward stepfather was part of his distrust of people more masterful, 
more competent, more robust, and emotionally giving than he was able to be. 

He tried to attract someone’s attention to his plight when he was swiping 
candies from grocery stores and again when he stole $15 from a confectionery. 
Nobody paid attention to his plight, but now he is society’s preoccupation. Our 
city and State do not have a place where they could train him even now. Chances 
are that if sent to a reformatory he will absorb many antisocial traits in addi- 
tion to his asocial conduct. 

It is interesting that this 15-year-old was not influenced by movies or comics 
to perform homicide. This does not mean, of course, that other children whose 
imaginary world is less active would not succumb readily to the sadistic, hos- 
tile contents of some of the movies, comics, and television programs, but under- 
neath this readiness to accept hostile behavior lies a disturbed relationship to 
the immediate adult people in their world. I doubt if a healthy, emotionally 
accepted youngster would be adversely affected by them, although the very fact 
that the adult can indulge and expose him to such trash, either in the form of 
comics or movies or TV scripts, is part of the hollowness which does upset 
values and present dilemmas to the growing child. 

Stress on the community devoting itself more fully to the problem of the grow- 
ing crop of children is definitely worth emphasizing at the Senate hearings and 
I would welcome an opportunity to enlarge these views if you think it worth 
while. 

Respectfully yours, 
NATHAN BLACKMAN, M. D. 


DANVILLE, ILL., June 6, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I am indeed pleased to be considered a member 
of a group whose opinion would be requested on the problem as described in 
your letter of May 21, 1955. 

There are many in the United States, who, because of traumata in the early 
formative years, such as poor housing, unfortunate economic situations, or 
being reared by emotionally unstable parents, are themselves left immature. 
These persons seek avenues of expression, which in their own eyes will allow 
them to be considered important individuals. Unfortunately, their childishly 
retarded emotional structures demand this type of recognition. Without addi- 
tional assistance, they are able to express themselves in the fields of crime and 
violence. 

The portrayal of these criminalistic activities in books, periodicals, and radio 
or television, is distinctly harmful. Some of these people normally would not 
be law Violators. The portrayal, in the above-mentioned manner, of the different 
emotional reactions which accompany these various activities, permits them to 
identify with the perpetrator of the crime. Soon, however, this no longer serves 
to satisfy their emotional needs. They often will then try, themselves, to commit 
the various illegal activities they have seen portrayed. Unfortunately, they 
discover, too late, that society is not amused, and is not acceptive of their ex- 
ploits. I know many people in psychiatry or related fields, who are making 
efforts to treat or retain some of the youthful offenders. In spite of these efforts, 
on too many occasions, because of the pressure of society, they easily return to 
their former unlawful behavior. It would be naive to feel that the complete 
restriction of the influences emanating from the portrayal of these criminalistic 
activities would abolish crime; however, there are a certain group of people 
that I have briefly tried to describe, who I know would tend to be more law- 
abiding than now is the case, if they were not stimulated by these various means. 
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I, therefore, wholeheartedly support the efforts which your committee is mak 
ing to restrict the portrayal of these activities, and hope that your efforts will 
be successful. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. Byranes, M. D., 
Chief, Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Veterans’ Administration, 


Tue PsycopaTHic Hosprra., 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY, 
STaTE UNIVERSITY oF Lowa, 
Iowa City, lowa, May 2, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
First Street and Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Keravver: Your letter regarding the relationship between 
juvenile delinquency and movies and television is somewhat difficult to answer 
What follows will be my own personal opinion gained from 15 years of clinical 
experience—much of it in an outpatient department to which many juvenile delin- 
quents were sent. 

The primary and most important factor in the production of juvenile delin- 
quency in my opinion, is a disturbed family relationship in the home of the child 
who is considered a delinquent. These disturbed relationships with or between 
parents produce in the child problems which he tries to solve. Sometimes his 
solutions are realistic, sound, and acceptable; at other times the solution is not 
acceptable to the community, and the child is considered delinquent. It would 
appear likely that certain criminal and delinquent solutions for the child’s problem 
are suggested by what is seen on the television and movie screen, and I think it 
is fair to say that a certain number of children choose these solutions who might 
not otherwise choose them had they not been exposed to this example. More im- 
portant, however, than its role in the causation of juvenile delinquency, I believe 
that the screen and the television provide directions for the delinquent’s behavior 
to take. Directions which even the fertile mind of the adolescent would not have 
thought of had he not seen them elsewhere. Over and above these most direct 
effects on juvenile delinquency, I believe that these crime and brutality shows 
give children an entirely false impression of the nature of the reality of the adult 
world. It just isn’t as bad as they paint it, but the child has no way of knowing 
this; nor are brutal or homicidal solutions actually common in reality, but their 
great frequency on the movie and television screen would lead the child to feel 
that these are common, normal, and even acceptable methods of dealing with diffi- 
cult interpersonal relationships. In his development, a child has to come to accept 
and deal with the seamy sides of reality; however, we try to protect him from 
the worst elements of that reality, until he has attained an age and maturity at 
which he can handle it. The sadistic crimes and brutal homicides portrayed on 
the screens early expose a child to a tremendous exaggeration of the seamy sides 
of life before he is emotionally mature enough to handle it. 

I do not know whether you are anxious to have us give our opinions regarding 
the handling of this problem. I am not in favor of governmental censorship, as | 
believe an acceptance of this philosophy can be extended to other media with the 
loss of freedoms which we must carefully protect. On the other hand, self- 
restraint on the part of these producers of these shows would be highly desirable. 
And if this is not forthcoming on a voluntary basis, a concerted and organized 
boycott of the products advertised on these programs might stir their pocketbooks, 
if not their consciences. This might be a worthwhile project for the National 
Association for Mental Health, the Parent-Teachers Association, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and the League of Women Voters, and many religious groups 
to undertake. 

If it is felt that this problem will not be solved without governmental regulation, 
some such rule as no homicide, brutality, or sadism before 9 o'clock on the tele- 
Vision might remove many of our youngsters from this experience. 

In conclusion may I state that as my professional interest in the area as well, 
I am also the father of four small children. It is my custom to see any movie 
which they see before they are exposed to it, and I strictly curtail television view- 
ing to certain programs which I feel are quite harmless to them. If this is my 
attitude toward my own children, how can I ask anything less for the children of 
the country? 

Yours very sincerely, 


FRANK E. Copurn, M. D. 
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New Haven, Conn., May 11, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KeFravver, 
Room 900, HOLC Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Kerauver: In reply to your letter of April 28, 1955, I would 
like to make the following comments which probably will not throw any new 
or Clearer light on the problem with which your committee is concerned, namely, 
the effects on juvenile delinquency of movies and television. 

Anyone who deals with a social problem has come to recognize that there is 
never a single cause for a problem, but rather that there are many causes. At 
best one particular factor might be found to be one of the causes, but how much 
weight it deserves is almost impossible to measure. Hence, I must say that 
movies and television, in my opinion, indicate ways to certain predisposed or 
suggestibie youngsters in which antisocial behavior can be carried out. 

I do not wish to beg the question, but it appears to me that there are other 
factors which are just as compelling as far as the suggestibility of the delinquent 
is concerned. These include the usual array of influences which have been pro- 
claimed by sociologists and psychiatrists : Sensational newspaper accounts, comic 
books, poverty, housing conditions, marital discord of the parents, inadequate 
religious guidance, and so on. Perhaps because I am a psychiatrist, and therefore 
medically oriented, my own experiences over the past 25 years in which I have 
been practicing has led me to the conclusion that the basic delinquency is in the 
makeup of the individual himself and springs from certain faulty types of develop- 
ment or integration of personality traits which we call psychopathic. Psycho- 
pathy does not mean insanity, but rather quantitative exaggerations of normal 
motivations. It springs primarily from faulty constitutional factors, though 
guided and molded by such external factors as those I have mentioned, and 
conceivably also includes the pedagogical effects of certain kinds of movies and 
television programs. 

To return to this last point, I believe that, though these bad programs are 
always rather silly and in bad taste, the degree to which they are actually in- 
fluential in determining juvenile crime is so vague and probably statistically 
impossible to evaluate that it would be quite foolish to ascribe to such programs 
the weight of a causal factor sufficient to justify any thundering campaign against 
them on this basis. I am personally convinced that they should not be produced, 
but only because they encourage a degraded taste for a kind of knowledge which 
is unnecessary for healthy social life. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis H. ConHen, M. D. 


P. 8.—Headline in today’s New York Herald Tribune—“United States Sabers 
Fight MIG’s, Pilots’ Families Proud”—This propaganda seems to me more insidi- 
ous than violence in comics, ete. If men glorify with pride the ugly necessity 
to fight in war, which is a denial of the efficacy of man’s reason, how can we 
expect reason and sound moral judgment from the children who are bred by and 
trained by such animal-like adults? 

L. BC 


MIAMI, Fua., May 10, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR KeFravuver: Your letter of April 28, 1955, sent to me at my 
former address in Springfield, Mass., has been forwarded to me here. I am 
honored by your request for information concerning the relationship of certain 
types of movie and television programs to juvenile delinquency, and I am 
happy to send the following notes and comments based on my personal experiences 
in the field. 

Perhaps as a preliminary I might restate a well-known fact, that the con- 
science, spiritual growth, and civilization of a community are the resultants 
of the individual development of these qualities. It is also true that these 
are developed in us from infancy on, and are molded by the influence of various 
people and circumstances. Initially they stem from parental sources, and as 
the child becomes part of a group, other factors press on him, the effect of play- 
mates, of authorities outside the home, such as teachers, counselors, religious 
figures. There is also the propagandizing effect (in its literal sense) of the 
various forces which broadly promote the education of the person, for good or 
bad. Here, of course, are not only the factors of home and school, and their 
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principles, but also the mass pressure of other mediums of information—movies, 
radio, television, newspapers, gossip, etc. 

That people can be sold on things is the basis of the advertising profession, 
and in our times we have had the experience of Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and 
others of similar ilk, influencing masses of people by suggestive measures. As 
psychiatrists, we know of the suggestibility of people, of the inner desire to 
believe what is told them. It is clinically true, too, that we may seek authori- 
tutive permission, even for wrongful acts, in order to lessen the sense of guilt 
within us for the unconscious aggressive desires that seem to be part of the 
instinctual equipment of man. I think it becomes obvious, then, that what is 
presented to us, through the mass media of information on a repetitive basis, 
ean become subtly part of thinking, desire, and behavior. If it is true for 
adults, who will buy someone's toothpaste, or believe a zealot’s theory according 
to its presentation, how much more true is it that the juvenile mind, extreme'!v 
suggestible and uncritical, will accept what is thrown his way in an undiscrimi- 
nating form. 

The argument is often advanced that the Bible and other great pieces of litera 
ture and inspiration contain stories that are fundamentally no different than the 
essence of what is presented on the screen and in other ways. This may be true, 
but the difference lies in the manner of presentation, in the association of ideas, 
of spiritual feelings and goals and principles. They are the portrayal of human 
behavior, common to all, but in a different setting, and with a different emphasis 
Language can be used and abused, and the striptease in a burlesque show is a 
different action than a classical dance, even though the state of dress or undress 
may not be dissimilar. 

So, we have the television detective who works through a series of sequences 
which are incidental to his main purpose of capturing the young lady: the 
criminal who outwits the stupid police may become someone to be admired, 
despite the sop to society when he gets caught at the end of a lucky maneuver ; 
we have the horror pictures which frighten the young, and those that involve 
seductive and suggestive relationships, barely concealed by the literality of the 
censoring code, and on and on. 

With regard to the clinieal effects themselves, they can be divided into two 
groups, one including the so-called juvenile delinquent whose behavior tf: “lreetly 
affected by the actions suggested to him. No doubt some of these children are 
already disturbed, but some are living in circumstances which make tueuw sus 
ceptible to additional pressure in the form of unhealthy excitement and the 
glorification of antisocial behavior and individuals. Another group includes 
those who become frightened by the overt aggressive and threatening forces 
depicted, and a specific neurotic reaction may develop, rather than a delinquent 
type of behavior. In both instances, of course, sick children are the result. 

Specific case histories as examples can be briefly cited: 

(1) A 14-year-old boy becomes sexually excited witnessing a suggestible 
amorous adventure in a movie, and on his way home is impelled to peep into a 
house to find some woman in a state of undress. 

(2) An adolescent boy, not very bright mentally, seeks to establish prestige 
tor himself, and attempts to emulate the tough guys he sees in movies and tele- 
vision, and acts in a cruel and aggressive manner to neighboring boys, somewhat 
younger than himself. 

(3) A neurotic young woman traces her illness to being frightened in a movie 
seeing a horror type of picture. Repeated nightmares persist. 

(4) An 11-year-old boy engages in sexual attempts with his 3-year-old cousin. 
He states he would become sexually stimulated watching certain programs. 

(5) A group of young boys become involved in a game of stealing from stores 
without being caught, using techniques witnessed in various crime shows. 

It can be argued that these represent a small group, that children become 
involved in sexual crimes, thievery, etc., when there is no direct association with 
pictorial representations, that to censor too much is an infringement on free- 
dom, that it is a responsibility of the parent to not permit children to view what 
is called adult entertainment, ete. Some of the arguments are specious, and 
miss the point that these invitations to learning are readily available and cannot 
be always directly under parental control, and that the community has a re- 
sponsibility to itself to police and censor and control these forces, just as it 
does in the area of physical control of violence and overt sexual and criminal 
acts contrary to the general welfare. It is true also that adequate safeguards 
of emotional health and climate on a community level are just as necessary 
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as the physical safeguards ordinarily accepted as vital in the area of public- 
health control, such as in communicable diseases. In some ways, it is more impor- 
tant to control the emotional factors, since the emotionally and morally dis- 
turbed and sick can influence a larger group than is possible with a physical 
disease. One need only think of our contemporary dictators, gang leaders, and 
vice overlords. It is not unreasonable to believe that a more mature and adjusted 
emotional life in these people might have impelled them to more worthwhile 
enterprises. Certainly from a clinical point of view, we know that conflicting 
emotional experiences in early life can directly affect the health, welfare, hap- 
piness, and social relationships of an individual, and thus affect others in contact 
with him. A neurotic boss or leader, with a drive for power and control, can 
exert so much pressure on others than an organization can function inadequately, 
and cause reactions in the workers or associates. 

I do believe that some policy is necessary whereby the output of unhealthy 
films and programs can be controlled. No doubt this can be done without in- 
fringing upon inherent personal rights and freedoms, and without interfering 
with the productivity of the businesses involved, A line must be drawn some- 
where; if not, why stop at anything to be pictured or exhibited. Beyond the 
scope of good taste, decency, morals, there is the important factor, also of 
emotional health and mental well-being, and in my opinion this needs further 
emphasis and evaluation. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wit1i1aM Corwin, M. D. 


TEXARKANA, TeEx., June 7, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFavuver, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sire: I have received your letter of May 21, 1955, relative to the effects 
of certain movies and television on the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

The use of television, movies, and certain literature for portraying crime, 
violence, sadism, etc., certainly are mediums of expression that cannot but have 
a regressing and ill effect on the immature and formative minds of youthful 
individuals. 

Certainly, the youthful offenders of today are less tractable, more aggressive, 
and inclined toward assault and other more frequent vicious types of crimes 
than was the rule a number of years ago. 

The extended use and more easy accessibility to crime programs on television, 
in movies, and literature, for youthful individuals has most certainly served in 
a considerable number of cases as a catalyst that activates subsequent anti- 
social activities. 

Respectfully, 
J. C. Ferrts, 
Senior Surgeon (retired), USPHS, 
Chie? Medical Officer, Federal Correctional Institution. 





CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I can only offer you an expression of my opinion with regard 
to the influence of mass media of entertainment on juvenile delinquency. 

It is my impression that the real problem is with the parents of the children 
and not with any such media as television. The aggressive, sadistic, and de- 
linquent tendencies are developed before mass media are significant in the life 
of the individual. Magazines, television, etc., might act adversely by feeding 
the imagination of individuals who are desirous of using the ideas suggested 
through such media for the furtherance of their impulsive desires. 

The possibilities of such media for a positive contribution to problems of 
delinquency are not being realized. 

Yours very truly, 
H. H, Garner, M. D. 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 2, 1955. 
Hon. ESTES Keravuver, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Keravuver: Your request for a statement regarding the degree 
of in@uence that crime, violence, sadism, and illicit sex in mass media have on 
the behavior patterns of American youth has been received. In order to make 
my statement clear, I would want to express briefly my concept of the delinquent. 

A delinquent is a child or youth whose concept of self as an individual (in 
body, mind, and personality alone or in any combination thereof) is poorly devel 
oped. Food habits are usually poor. Conscience is underdeveloped or absent. 
Emotions, as far as interpersonal relationships are concerned, are lacking or 
blunted but are warped and sharply defensive as far as self is concerned. Inner 
controls have not been developed or are weak. The deep emotional protective 
vuiding and identification object in the parent person has been lacking, usually 
from the period of earliest emotional interaction on through the developmental 
stages. There has been no constructive force which has made it possible for 
personality integration to be effected, no internal focus of certainty to which to 
hold as a guide, so in stress this individual reacts in a disorganized manner, as 
far as right, wrong, and others’ needs and reactions are concerned. In some, 
organie factors or mental illness complicate the picture. 

The child, as he achieves chronologically uneven maturity, develops conflict 
over his relationship to the world about him, especially in his deep relationships 
with parent persons, to such a degree that under emotional stress he reacts 
against them and also against himself. Action is demanded of him and he does 
not know right and wrong, has not developed an interest in his future, being com- 
pletely embroiled in the confusion of his present. He cannot accept himself as 
a disorganized nonentity. He cannot suppress longer his conflicts over his in- 
adequacy, his relationship to himself, himself and his parent persons, and to his 
world. At this time his repressions explode into pathological behavior which 
is projected to anyone who might be in an authoritative role, a parent, the State, 
a car or store owner, another youth. This behavior is an expression of hostility 
to self and/or parent persons, or rival. The important goal is pathological! emo- 
tional satisfactions for self, punishment for self, and punishment for or revenge 
against parent persons or a rival. Some, through delinquency, are asking that 
controls be set. 

In view of the personality of the child who becomes a delinquent, there is no 
doubt but that the portrayal of the behavior of pathological and amoral indi- 
viduals has a well-defined influence on the child or youth who has had no con- 
structive parent person or ideal with whom to identify. In his confusion, disor- 
ganization, rebellion, or hostility, this child sees this behavior as decisive, adult, 
und defiant to restraint or control which he has never understood. His immature 
personality development permits acceptance of this behavior and his identifica- 
tion with the individuals portrayed. Through similar behavior the delinquent 
can express hostility and achieve a fee)ing of free \nd)vidva)ity which he con)d 
not achieve with a more healthy identification. 

Crime, violence, sadism, and illicit sex in mass media have deep meaning for 
and an unfavorable influence on a small proportion of our youth. This portrayal 
of unacceptable behavior serves as a pattern for behavior for some disturbed 
personalities and lowers the standards of others whose disturbance is not so 
creat that it brings them into contact with law-enforcing agencies. 

I hope my viewpoints will be of assistance to you in your study of the com- 
plicated problem of delinquency. 

Very truly yours, 
SaRA G. Geteer, M. D., 
Director, Milwaukee County Guidance Clinic 


MopestTo, Cartr., May 9, 1955. 
Hon. Estes Keravuver, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mrar Senator: Thank you for favoring me with your inquiry on the effect of 
crime, violence, sadism, and illicit sex on the behavior patterns of the American 
youth. 

The question opens several avenues of thought—one of which is that if our 
children are properly handled in a happy home, their interest in such programs 
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will be either academic or of short duration, since they would undoubtedly 
adopt the family attitude toward the program of “they’re net worth watching.” 

If, however, we are to consider the small group of psychopathic or discontented 
youths to whom the programs might have a morbid appeal for various reasons, 
one can see that we are faced with a simple fact. This is that our normal kids 
do not enjoy such programs for a very long period of time and the only ones 
who do enjoy them are the ones who would be inclined to make use of anything 
learned on the programs to avenge themselves on a society which they hate. 
Therefore it would seem to me that such programs are not only unnecessary 
but they offer a threat to society. 

Certainly, if such programs are to be accepted as a necessary evil, provision 
should he made to see to it that techniques and methodological applications are 
not clarified so that the emotionally sick youths, who would do so, cannot make 
use of the information. 

I sincerely hope that you are successful in your program of assisting in the 
check of juvenile delinquency and I want you to feel free to call upon me again, 
should the occasion arise. I will be at your service. 

With kindest regards, I remain 

Sincerely, 
Ratpn G. GLADEN, M. D. 


CINCINNATI 2, O10, May 18, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DreAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: This is in reply to your letter of April 28, which 
arrived while I was out of the city. 

My own experience with psychiatric problems in younger individuals is some- 
what limited except for the experience in the State mental hospital situation 
in the development of the prograin for the children’s unit at Longview State 
Hospital where I am clinical director. According to my experience with the 
younger patients in this setting, I would have the following comments to offer 
in reply to the questions raised in your letter. 

(1) Of primary importance in the development of juvenile delinquency and 
crime is the social pathology represented by adverse conditions of social and 
economic nature in the environment of children; of particular importance in 
this respect are various kinds of parental delinquent behavior, poverty, mal- 
nutrition, and inadequate surroundings 

(2) The presence of any organic abnormality, however slight, involving the 
nervous system, particularly the brain, in younger individuals, particularly 
when developed or acquired under the stresses outlined in condition 1. 

(3) Exposure to such environmental stress and suggestion as might be 
expected to promote interest in various aspects of crime and violence, includ- 
ing programs of this nature on radio and television and comic book sequences, 
most particularly under circumstances outlined in conditions 1 and 2. In the 
absence of conditions 1 and 2, it is not very likely that environmental sug- 
gestion would be likely to have more than accidental influence in the develop- 
ment of crime and delinquency. 

If I can be of further service in this matter, do not hesitate to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
DouGLAs GoLDMAN, M. D. 


PHILADELPHIA 39, Pa., May 7, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
HOLC Building, Washington, D. C. 
DeAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Thank you for your letter of April 28. I am very 
slad to make my clinical opinion available to you. 
It is my clinical experience that delinquency and behavior disorders can 
and may be precipitated by radio and television programs on crime and violence. 
The juvenile mind is not protected by judgment and reason and lacks the 
capacity of experience. This makes it possible for the young mind to be quickly 
captured by examples of crime on radio and television programs. Children are 
particularly vulnerable in imitating acts of violence. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH HvuGHEs, M. D., 
Professor of Psychiatry, Woman’s Medical College. 
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WASHINGTON, Th 
Hon. Estes Keravverk, 
United Statcs Senatc, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


, 


My Dear SENATOR: I have received your letter dated May 21 So, requesting 
my views concerning the effects on youthful audiences of television and movie 
programs that depict criminal behavior, violence, sadism, and general inumorality 
I am confident that the members of the Medical Correctional Association fee 
honored by your request and recognize the responsibility of their situation in 
replying to you. 

Iam certain that many of our programs constitute a grave hazard to the prope 
development of our young citizenry. The average youthful mind is extremely 
active and highly imaginative. These youngsters are at the most impressionable 
time of life and the daily bombardment of vicious, gory, and sadistic material te 
which they are subject is bound to cause soime degree of personality distortion 
in many of them. The child from an otherwise happy, balanced, and kindly 
environment can often absorb these programs without obvious harmful effect 
However, the neglected and underprotected child from a poor environment is not 
ordinarily as well equipped to handle his emotional problems and the highly 
charged offerings of much of our modern so-called entertainment might easily be 
the deciding factor toward delinquent behavior. 

This is probably an oversimplification of the problem as there are so many 
factors involved in human behavior that cannot be weighed with scientifh 
accuracy, but I am convinced that the broad truth is there. The daily flow of this 
undesirable matter is bound to have its deleterious effect and I wish you success 
in your efforts to evaluate the problem and to arrive at a reasonable solution 

Thank you for asking my opinion. If I can be of auy help, please let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. JANNEY 
Vedical Director, Burcau of Prison 


Sr. Paci, Mrnn., Vay 10, 1955 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
HOLC Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have your communication of April 28 regarding the degree of 
influence that crime, violence, sadism, and illicit sex, as are many times pre- 
sented in mass media, have on the behavior patterns of American youth. 

While I have no statistical information concerning this question, I am defi- 
nitely of the opinion that much of our juvenile delinquency is directly traceable 
to movies, comic strips, and other mass me dia. 

Many years ago I made a study on the psychiatric and social aspects of de 
linquency, and at that time I was definitely of the opinion that many of the 
crime techniques which were practiced by juvenile delinquents haa been learned 
in the movies or from reading about crime methods in newspaper accounts. 
Therefore, for the past 25 years I have been unalterably opposed to the publica- 
tion either in newspapers or in fictional media any information regarding the 
technique of crime, material which is sexually stimulating, and other matters 
»Vhich would influence the thinking of our young population. I recall that when 
I was doing my research on this subject I found sources which indicated definitely 
that many of the crimes such as housebreaking, “mugging,” breaking into auto- 
mobiles, switching ignition wires, and many others, had been learned through 
reading newspaper accounts about how these operations had been carried out by 
criminals already in custody. 

It is a well-known fact among psychologists that part of the enjoyment one 
derives from reading or listening to stories or from watching plays results from 
‘identification of the reader or the listener with one of the characters in the play, 
usually the leading character. Therefore, any dramatization or glamorization of 
a criminal cannot help but have an adverse influence upon the morality of the 
young and unsophisticated. 

Trusting this information will help you, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Gorvon R. KAMMAN, M. D. 
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Newark, N. J., May 25, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 
May 21, 1955, in which you refer to my affiliatton with the Medical Correctional 
Association of which Dr. Ralph 8. Banay has been the secretary-treasurer and 
dynamic leader. 

I welcome your invitation to participate with your committee and be of what- 
ever assistance I can. As you probably know, the Medical Correctional Associa- 
tion is an affiliate of the American Correctional (Prison) Association. In 
similar fashion, 4 years ago, I had established with the New Jersey Neuro- 
psychiatric Association, a committee on correction, which includes psychiatrists 
who have an interest in correctional (criminological) matters. 

The primary aim of the committee on correction has been to act as a liaison 
body between the community, the New Jersey State Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, and the New Jersey Neuropsychiatric Association. In this capacity. 
this committee has kept informed of criminal matters on a local, State, National, 
and international level. It is essentially a study and planning group and refers 
its findings to appropriate agencies to execute its findings. 

The committee has spearheaded 2 scientific sessions for the New Jersey Nero- 
psychiatric Association in 1952 and 1954. The first dealt with the treatment of 
the sexual offender in the community, and was tristate in its participation, in- 
cluding speakers from Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey. 

The second session had for its theme: Is the Briggs law the answer to conflict- 
ing psychiatric testimony? Included amongst the speakers were lawyers and 
psychiatrists from Michigan, New York, and New Jersey. 

The committee has kept in active contact with Senator Hendrickson when he 
was chairman of your committee by sending him the minutes of all the luncheon 
meetings. Senator Hendrickson sent a representative of his staff to one of our 
luncheon meetings. 

For your edification, I am sending you the following material : 

(1) A formulation on juvenile delinquency which I prepared in anticipation 
of being called before a committee such as yours. I feel that the recommenda- 
tions referred to under “Therapeutic considerations” are practical and worth- 
while and merit serious consideration on the part of the members of your com- 
mittee when it reaches the stage of making positive recommendations about 
what can be done on this problem from a professional level. 

(2) A summary in booklet form of the activities of the committee on correction 
for 1953. 

(3) The minutes of the committee for the spring session, 1954. 

(4) An agendum of the fall meeting of the committee, 1954. 

(5) Responses from the University of North Carolina and the New York 
School of Social Work to the question of: Can the psychiatric social worker 
work cooperatively with the local police system of law enforcement? 

(6) A program of the last meeting of the Medical Correctional Association 
held in conjunction with the American Prison Association during October 1954 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

In answer to your specific question: “* * * to shed light on the degree of 
influence that crime, violence, sadism, and illicit sex * * * have on the be- 
havior patterns of American youth.” Permit me to express this opinion. ° 

The acting out of hostility on the part of our youth based upon literature 
end television programs they have viewed occurs only in youth that are so 
disposed based upon faulty parent-child relationship and represents just part 
of the total problem which is multidisciplinary in its structure. It is my feeling 
that this literature and these programs serve a positive purpose in permitting 
the child or youth to live through emotionally, in a vicarious manner, his 
aggressive needs. If the disturbed child or youth who acts out his hostility 
in a violent manner were not exposed to these media, some other environmental 
influence would tend to provoke this hostility. 

As a result.of my 8 years part-time affiliation with a reformatory, I have 
made criminology my subspeciality interest and see the problem of the anti- 
social offender not only institutionally but in hospital and clinical setting as well 
as in private practice. Consequently, I have continuously given this problem 
mature consideration and feel that my cooperation in this matter will be helpful 
to your committee. On this level I shall be very happy to appear before your 
committee at any time or place you specify to offer whatever assistance I can. 
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In going through the summary of activities for 1953, you will note an active 
effort on the part of the committee to enlist the cooperation of industry in 
dealing with the problem of social offenders by facilitating his job placement 
upon release from the institution. The importance of this factor cannot be 
overemphasized. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Samvuet R. Kesse_man, M. D., 
Neuropsychiatrist. 
VACAVILLE, Cauir., June 3, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEeFravuver, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of May 21, 1955, asking for a statement from me which might shed some 
light on the degree of influence television programs have on crime, violence, 
sadism, and illicit sex as manifested by the behavior patterns of American 
youth. 

I think that practically all religious, social, and psychiatric workers concede 
that the behavior patterns of American young people are largely conditioned 
und determined by radio and television programs,-moving pictures, literature, 
and the examples set for them by their elders. 

My particular work over a period of some 40 years has been in the field of 
medicine, public health, and psychiatry and I concur in the general views of 
others in this field with respect to the potent influence of the above forces on 
the characteristics and conduct of our young people and now, particularly, 
the growing influence of television programs. I have not studied any statistical 
data or participated in any particular research in regard to this problem. 

I appreciate your efforts in attempting to improve and correct some of the 
causes of delinquency and crime. 

Sincerely, 
M. R. Kine, 
Superintendent, California Medical Facility, 
Department of Corrections. 
ATLANTA, GA., May 30, 1955 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
HOLC Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: It was a pleasure to hear from you last week. 

I am of the opinion that many of our television programs are a contributing 
factor to our increase in juvenile delinquency in this country. Many children 
from 3 years on up spend a good portion of their day before television sets and see 
undesirable programs for many hours. A good percentage of mothers serve their 
children their meals in the television room. It is a lot easier for the parents to 
let the child stay absorbed in television programs than supervise him in other 
activities about the home or out of doors. Many of the television programs feature 
assault, murder, and sex. Some of the programs are too gory and disturbing even 
for adults, let alone children. I feel deeply that hours should be set aside for 
programs for children and hours for adults; that there should be more television 
censorship and that undesirable material be altogether excluded. 

I have not been working with children for the past several years. I am for- 
warding a copy of my letter to Drs. Alfred Agrin and Paul Schroeder of this city, 
who practice child psychiatry and who I trust can give you their views and feel- 
ings and substantiate them with current case studies. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry R. Lipron, M. D 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa., June 1, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I have your inquiry of May 21, requesting the opinions 
of those in the psychiatric field who have had experience in the field of delin- 
quency and crime. In 25 years of practice, which includes 10 years majoring in 
Juvenile and adult courtwork, I have never been able to pin down a definite 
major fundamental causal influence between crime, violence, etc., as depicted 
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in movies, cartoons, books, or TV, and the offensive behavior encountered in 
delinquency. This is not to say that there is no such connection but to point up 
the fact we may he being misled and distracted from more important causal or 
preventive factors. 

In the relatively few, unfortunate, and especially deviated cases encountered, 
the causal factors were more inclined to be an unhealthy manner of handling 
guilt-tinged resentments, conflicts, and hostilities arising usually in early life. 
In my experience most of these emotional difficulties arose from juvenile mis- 
understandings of parental attitudes and happenings in the family. For example, 
1ebellious young people in conflict with authority, after having an opportunity 
to drain out envies and hates, report that parents and others in authority were 
not at all like they used to see them. In other words, perhaps unconsciously they 
had viewed authoritative figures through a red glaze of hostile anger and had 
greatly distorted their environments. The more unnecessary guilt and shame 
involved, the more such potentially voleanic disturbing factors wonld be found 
in the fndivicnal. reci, ijating factors are many and varied and sensational 
newspaper stories of crime, etc., are suspect. 

The average detective story or Who Done Its, as they are usually called, not 
only glorify law and erder, but do seem to frequently furnish a helpful and 
Vicarious release or outiet for accumulated covered-over festering emotions. The 
universality of the need for some such release in the general healthy population 
is probably attested to by the tremendous popularity of detective and crime 
stories. 

While sadistic and sexuai distorted material in comics, movies, etc., are to be 
deplored, fortunately they are rare (pornographic literature and pictures are of 
course to be considered in a separate category and are subject to other investi- 
gations). 

The sexual theme is sometimes handled well and sometimes handled poorly 
in various stories and dramas. In my opinion, children who have frank uncon- 
flicted instruction as they grow up are little affected by what they hear and see, 
However, those who are mistakenly protected by being kept in innocence can have 
interests prematurely or abnormally stimulated by seduction, lewd stories, and 
“street knowledge.” 

It would be unfortunate if the committee were led astray by mistaking the 
smoke for the fire in the searches for influential causes for delinquency. I would 
like to calt your attention to the relatively recent findings of Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, the authors of Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency and Delinquents in 
the Making. For your convenience a short concise statement of the results of 
their investigations is attached. You will note that the usual factors offered 
as a cause of delinquency apparently occur as often in nondelinquents as in 
delinquents. The Gluecks compared 500 delinquents with an equal number of 
nopdelinquents. As you will also see the Gluecks’ findings point again to the 
predominant influence of the home. The degree of kindly consistent firmness 
toward discipline on the part of parents was conspicuously absent in the 
delinquents and present in the nondelinquents. In other words, it is not enough 
to love children and make them secure if we are going to have orderly capable 
citizens. It is also necessary to train them from an early age to recognize the 
rights of others and the limits of freedom in behavior. 

With very best wishes for the success of your committee’s efforts, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Grorce M. Lort, M. D., 
University Psychiatrist, 
Professor in the Graduate School. 


CoLuMBUS, OHI0, May 3, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
HOLC Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Keravver: You have recently honored me by asking my opinion on 
the possible relationship between crime and violence as presented in mass media 
and the behavior patterns of American youth. 

First, I would wish to say that this is a matter on which I have no facts but 
eoncerning which I do have an opinion. The question is not something that 
can be answered in terms of statistics or by a report of so many cases and inci- 
dences. However, in my work, I do run into aspects of this problem with con- 
siderable frequency. 
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It is my opinion that nothing can ever come out of the buman mind that has 
not first been built into it. As a nonmedical writer said long ago, a person is a 
part of all that he has met. The human nervous system is a mass of crystalized 
past experiences and these experiences determine future behavior. These expe- 
riences are built up largely on the basis of what is called identification, or in 
more simple terms, imitation of the thinking and behavior of others. In other 
words, children tend to be like the examples in their environments. 

There is another aspect, namely, the impact of adult evaluations upon the im- 
mature minds of children who do not have the breadth of associations to form 
evaluations of adult behavior. 

I could write vou at great length on this matter, but it would largely be an 
elaboration of what I have just said. I feel rather strongly that there is an 
unfavorable relationship between certain types of comic books, radio programs, 
and television programs on the one hand, and juvenile delinquency and crime 
on the other. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwient M. Patmer, M.D 


BROOKLYN 30, N. Y., Waw 9, 1955. 


Senator Esres KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ¢ 


Deak SENATOR Kerauver: Thank you for your letter of April 28, asking me for 
a statement based on my clinical experience with emotionally disturbed and be 
havior problem children resulting in delinquency. 

It has been my experience that presenting crime, violence. sadism, and illicit 
sex in an attractive and adventurous form in the mass media of the movies, tele 
vision, radio fiction, and the comics has a very definite and decided effect in 
quite a few cases of initiating and sustaining a social and criminal activity in 
juveniles and adolescents. The human mind in these age groups is quite im 
pressionabie and easily conditioned. By constant and repeated presentation of 
undesirable and criminal activity in mass media, many children and adolescents 
in time accept these as an attractive way of living. It is my opinion that some 
degree of control should be exercised over these media in an attempt to curb 
delinquent behavior. This will not solve the entire problem, but it will go a long 
way in solving it. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwArpD Poporsky, M. D. 


ROANOKE, Va., June 2, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KreEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, D. C. 

Dear Senaror Keravver: I am writing in reply to your recent letter, in 
which you requested opinions from members of the Medical Correctional Asso- 
ciation with regard to the effects of such mass media as television and moving 
pictures upon juvenile delinquency. I have spent the past 25 years working 
in the field of child guidance, most of them in a clinic which served one of the 
larger and older juvenile courts. 

When we consider the causative factors in the behavior of our youth today, 
we must necessarily recognize their complexity and understand that there is no 
one cause for present-day delinquency. In addition, it is necessary to distinguish 
between those things which are pushing children into some type of behavior 
which aims to hurt others, that is, behavior which we call aggressive in its nature, 
and those forces which are molding the particular patterns that this aggression 
shall take. 

This means that the mentally healthy child or adolescent does not seek to 
violate the law for the sake of doing so, nor does he seek to harm persons or 
property. Most of our so-called juvenile delinquents are being pushed into their 
aggressive and delinquent behavior by forces of which they are unconscious. 
These forces are to be found in those environmental infuences which act most 
upon them. I would place the family and home first of these. As one sees large 
groups of delinquents week after week, one is constantly impressed by the fact 
that the very great majority of them are rejected and unwanted children. They 
have never received love and security at home. They are reaching out for what 
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they have not had and they are retaliating against the world for failing to give 
it to them. They thus grow up angry at society and anxious to retaliate against 
anybody and everything. It is these children whom we see committing acts 
against persons and against property, acts ranging from simple pilfering to 
assault and even murder. 

We do not, of course, have any readymade cure for parental rejection and 
neglect. I know of no way to make a father or mother love an unwanted child, 
or even to want the child that they are going to have. As life becomes more 
complex, living conditions more crowded, luxuries more necessary and mothers 
more frequently employed, it would appear that many children are becoming less 
and less welcome. Furthermore, many of them are born into homes where there 
is marital discord and unhappiness between the parents. This unhappiness is 
projected upon the children. 

As we look around us, we really see very, very little being done toward 
preservation of family and home. The American home is gradually disinte- 
grating, and I believe that this is due mainly to the fact that it is losing its 
function in our everyday life. Members of the family no longer depend upon 
one another as they did in earlier days for the very simple reason that every- 
thing is being done for them and they do not have to do things for one another. 
A few decades ago there was left at least the function of mutual entertainment. 
Now, however, this is being cared for commercially by theater, night club, moving 
picture show, television, etc. What is there left that the members of the family 
need do one for the other? Without this mutual dependence, the family and 
the home are losing their function. I do not know the answer to this or the 
cure for it, but I am sure that sermons and exhortations to preserve our family 
life have less than no effect. 

All of this, of course, has to do with the basic causes of unhappy and dissatis- 
fied children and youth who turn to delinquency as a means of overcoming their 
frustration. The form of delinquent behavior is another matter. This is often 
taught by our mass media. Better ways of committing crimes are learned from 
so-called comic books, radio, and television broadcasts, ete. Sexual desires 
may be increased thereby, but we cannot blame these things for the precocious 
interests that boys and girls have in each other when it is their own parents 
and their own teachers who have encouraged them to start dating in the 
preadolescent period. 

My opinion, based on many years of experience, is that the harm done by the 
various mass media is greatly overrated. The remarkable thing is not the 
number of children who are led into delinquent behavior by these things, but 
rather the great majority who are not led into delinanent hehavior. It is this 
that illustrates my point best of all, because it shows that the normally happy, 
well adjusted and not too frustrated child is immune to these influences. 

It seems to me that our efforts should be directed along the lines ef better 
mental hygiene for our children. I have indicated above some of the difficulties 
within the home. It seems necessary also to mention the effect of our schools. 
Our schools in many parts of the country are totally inadequate. One teacher is 
trying to handle more children than he or she can possibly help. Little account 
is given by our schools to individuality or individual differences. We are trying 
so hard to make our children conform to a single pattern that many are being 
tost by the wayside. I could elaborate on this matter at great length, but I do 
not believe that it is entirely related to the work of your subcommittee. 

What I am arguing for in all of this is that your group not spend too much 
talking about the things which direct the current of juvenile and adolescent 
delinquency, but rather look a little deeper and concentrate upon seeing what 
can be done about the factors in our American civilization which are causing 
children to be so hostile toward grownups, toward companions, and toward the 
world that they have to work out their feelings in vandalism, delinquency, and 
crime. 

Yours very truly, 
GILBErT J, Ricu, M. D., 
Director, Roanoke Guidance Center. 


BEVERLY HILws, Cauir., June 8, 1955. 
lion. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I appreciated very much your letter of May 21, 1955, 
in which you mentioned specifically Dr. Ralph Banay’s appearing before your 
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committee. It is my impression based on many years experience clinically as 
well as being the father of three children that the overemphasis on crime, 
violence, sadism, and illicit sex as presented in the various mass media cannot 
help but contribute to an unfavorable reaction on the part of the listening 
audience and, many times, might be a definite spur or excuse for some form of 
altisocial behavior. 
If I can be of any help to you in this matter, feel free to call on me. 
Sincerely yours, 
NaTHAN K. Rick.ies, M. LD) 


New York, N. Y., May 30, 1955 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR KEFAUVER: Thank you for your letter of May 21, regarding the 
adverse influence of mass media on the emotional development of American 
youngsters. I shall be honored to share with you the result of my years of 
experience in the field. 

In my opinion, the deep causes for the appalling increase in the number of 
eases of juvenile delinquency are tied to a complicated interaction of social, 
historical, and psychological factors. Mass media are a ring in a vicious cir 
cle. Program directors of radio and television, and the publishers of cheap 
popular literature, take advantage of an existing condition to increase their 
popularity and their financial gains by catering to a morbi emotional appeal, 
whose roots stem from the above-mentioned causes. In turn, they become a 
link in the perpetuation of such morbid interest by keepin its manifestations 
alive. Their vicious action is to strengthen the unhea'thy atmosphere which is 
responsible for its very existence. 

The adverse effect on the youngster’s mind is fourfold : 

1. The dramatization of the crime shifts the role of the hero to the criminal 


and creates distortion in the youngster’s outlook on life The identification 
with the criminal becomes a part of the youngster’s very beolthy and realistic 
need to seek some romantic outlet in his life. Adolescence is the age in which 
daydreaming is a necessary compensatory device, lest the adolescent be crushed 
by the impact of reality, which cannot correspond to his ambition The adoles 


cent’s goal, and the evaluation of his power, are at an adult's level, while his 
actual possibilities lag far behind. At this age level, everythin’ which opens 
new perspectives, unusual outlets, sense of limitless power, boastfulness and 
showiness, wields a strong appeal, and this is not by itself a path logical 
symptom. I would go as far as saying that, with the focalization of the 
heroic role on the criminal as is universally done in those performances, it 
would be abnormal for an adolescent not to identify himself with the hero, or 
at least have some serious doubts about his identifieation. Conflicts stemmin: 
from early childhood are normally carried over in adolescence. Such conflicts 
would not have led to appreciable neurotic symptoms, and even less to any 
violation of the law, on their own strength. When they are forcibly brought 
into consciousness by the misplaced hero worship previously described, they 
gain momentum. Their combined action may finally release the inhibitions 
which prevent imagination from being translated into action. 

2. In addition to the hero figure, the exaltation of expediency as the avenue 
to success is impressed upon the youngster’s mind. The impatient adolescent 
is often reluctant to keep postponing to adulthood his opportunities for suc- 
cess, and wants to find a shortcut to immediate gratification of his sense of 
power. A distortion, often permanent, is created in the youngster’s mind when 
emphasis is placed on immediate results regardless of the honesty of the meth- 
ods, and this emphasis is paraded as the road to success. 

3. The youngster also finds confirmation of his feelings—unfortunately real- 
istic in many instances—that adults pay only lip service to fairness in the choice 
of means and honesty of purpose, but in reality their objective is entirely dif- 
ferent. I refer to those adults who are responsible for objectionable programs 
and undesirable literature as well as to those who participate with youngsters 
in watching television programs or reading that type of literature. ‘The idea 
is brought into the adolescent’s mind that “theory and practice are miles 
apart,” that exaltation of virtue is a good subject for preaching on Sunday and 
teaching, but reality of life is something quite different; and so much so, that 
adults themselves do not even try to make them coincide. The youngster iden- 
tifies himself not only with the hero of the performance, but also with the adult 
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who, like himself, enjoys the performance. The adolescent therefore visualizes 
his own future adulthood as the time of his life when all the restrictions im- 
posed by ethics, as taught in schools or in churches, will be looked upon as “baby 
stuff.” The very purchase of education, which is to build a firmer foundation 
for the ethical line of defense of the superego, is defeated. Those defenses 
can be undermined forever when the conception of that particular kind of per- 
inissiveness is allowed to creep into the adolescent’s mind. 

t. Finally—and this is the germ of the most insidious danger—the adolescent, 
working out the examples in his own fantasy, eventually releases inhibitions 
also in many areas other than those shown in the programs or described in 
the books. He uses the weakening of his moral defenses to bolster his fantasy, 
check his guilt, and create permissiveness in every other area toward which 
his nature, and the result of his childhood conflicts, are pushing him. No one 
can control the far-reaching effects of this release of inhibition, because no one 
can guess the repressed problems in an adolescent’s mind. Such problems may 
have led to some minor neurotic symptoms in adulthood, but not te criminal 
behavior. unless the action of the mass media would release the inhibition, pro- 
viding an alibi through example. Likewise, when an atomic explosion occurs, no 
one can stop voluntarily the chain of reactions, which extend far beyend the 
zone for which the explosion was meant. 

Three areas of behavior are mainly affected by the ill-conceived action of 
such mass media: 

1. Serual crimes.—The adolescent who is exposed to television and to cheap 
literature is at an age level in which his natural development is characterized 
by his struggle around two main points: (a) his acceptance of adulthood, which 
entails also sexual responsibility, is counteracte’ by a natural desire to slide 
along the path of lesser resistance and revert to childhood, namely, to that period 
of life where there are no responsibilities to speak of: (b) his boastfulness and 
exhibitionism around his newly acquired sexual powers—a normal development 
at his age—is offset by his shyness, often fostered by education, and some carry- 
over of guilt as an aftermath of the Oedipus complex, se}dom completely resolved 
at the adolescent level. Sexual assaults act as a compromise. Some narcissistic 
gratification is reached, and the adolescent feels like an adult on the physiological 
level, while his irresponsibility is left unchallenged. because his immediate pleas- 
ure is his only goal, and developing circumstances are not even considered. This 
is, of course, a very unhealthy compromise, and even weak inhibitory powers may 
check such im»pulsion. But the sexual irresponsible hero of the morbid stories, 
alwavs emerging victorious in his masculine sense of omnipotence, and disregard- 
ing, or not even prospectinz, the responsibilities connected with sexual .achieve- 
nents, can appeal also to youngsters who otherwise might have never misbehaved, 
and would only have indulged in unconseguential daydreams to bolster their 
sense of omnipotence through sexual fantasies. The youngster is given leeway 
to translate into reality those figments of his imagination. which would have 
disappeared without appreciable trace in the normal process of growth and 
adulthood. 

2. Crimes against property.—The same conflict between growing into adult- 
hood and nostalgia of the carefree irresponsibility of childhood, which is essen- 
tially the crossroad of adolescence, is basical in crimes against property. To the 
child, obviously, everything is due, protection and material support, and nothing 
is evvected in exchange. It is the period in life in which the balance of “give and 
take,” the bridge between individual and society, tips completely on the side of 
“take” without “give.” Crimes against property are a compromise, which satis- 
fied the childlike emotional pattern of wanting to “take” without adequate “give” 
threngh the sustained effort of work. The concession to adulthood consists in 
using intellectual powers at an adult level to foster the emotional childlike grati- 
fication of a magnified “take” with the minimal amount of “give.” In the cheap 
mass media, crimes against property are exalted by stressing the point of the 
inteNectual organization of the criminal act. The voungster sees only this pseudo- 
adult use of intelligence, and disregards the childish emotionality which promnts 
such a poor vse of intellectual means. Too often, so much stress is laid on the 
intelligence involved in planning the crime, and getting away unpunished, that 
the ethical conception is completely reversed, The crime, and the scheme to hide 
it, hecomes the foecalizing point of attention and sympathy. Thus, the criminal 
is a hero, his easygoing personality appeals more than the comnulsive guardian 
of the law: society is at fault, because it imposes the law of sustained effort 
‘hrough work to keep the balance of “give and take” on an even Keel: and the 
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actual example, coupled with the moral permissiveness, ‘lenses ‘ 
inhibition, so that actual violation of the law ensues as a logical conseyuence 

3. Murder is generally a secondary consequence of the above-mentioned crimes, 
either to eliminate an obstacle toe his main goal or to suppress a witness—-as in 
crimes against property—or as the inescapable climax of the total relense of 
inhibition, as in sexual crimes. Murder indicates a reversion to that period of 
very early infancy in which the child has not vet even acquired the notion of his 
own autonomous individuality, so that the existence, not to mention the value, 
of a human life is an abstraction too remote to be understood. ‘ihe youngster 
whose inhibitions have already been released in other areas is only one step 
removed from releasing the inhibition toward murder, thus duplicating the deeds 
of the hero of his favorite programs or comic books, 

One more factor must be considered, to explain the vicious circle of which the 
mass media are the focalizing point. The adults who are responsible for such 
mass media have serious emotional problems of their own. Financial gain is 
a strong incentive, but cannot be accepted as the only motivation. There are 
hundreds of other ways of making a financial success in life. If the adult who 
indulges in that action did not partake, at least in bis unconscious min but 
very often consciously—of the psychopathological nature of his heroes, he would 
not find so much pleasure in identifying himself with the characters he creates, 
nor would he have the sadistic gratification of spreading his own pathological 
urge upon his young audience. It is not enough to say that such men lack sense 
of responsibility and should be made aware of the evil they create. They k:uow 
the social evil they foster as well as anyone else. It is the very nature of their 
morbid urge which compels them to disseminate it, and to perfect the morbid 
daydreaming of their adolescence by the compulsive repetition of their identifica 
tion to their brand of heroes. This identification is the factor which makes their 
heroes appealing, and therefore pernicious. I do not mean to be either facetious 
or paradoxical by suggesting that whoever has some responsibility in producing, 
exhibiting, and circulating those agents of corruption should he regarded as a 
person in need of some form of psychiatric attention, whether guidance or 
treatment. 

i hope I have answered your question in a satisfactory way, and I would be 
glad to be of any further assistance if I can contribute in any way to the elimina 
tion of this pernicious link in a morbid vicious circle. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hector J. Rirey, M. D 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June &, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: As Dr. Banay has stated, I am his fellow member 
of the Medical Correctional Association, but in the following I have called upon 
another source as indicated in my letter to you of May 25. 

In implementation of this letter, I have secured from Tir. Sol. W. Ginsburg, 
president of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, and from my sue- 
cessor, Dr. Lawrence Z. Freedman, chairman of its*eommittee on psychiatry and 
law, the release of the attached memorandum of January 10, 1950, addressed 
to Arthur J. Freund, Esq., then chairman of the section on criminal law of the 
American Bar Association. I believe this memorandum yet remains close to 
the prevailing views and experience of psychiatry, and what I propose in the 
following I believe consistent with them. To my knowledge since 1950 there 
have appeared no conclusive studies of this subject at signi°’cant variance with 
our views. For these latter comments to follow I shall assume sole 
accountability. 

At the outset I think we can agree that in the past four decades there have 
been 'arge and fast changes in our mode of living, changes accelerated by two 
global wars and paced by the proliferation of a consumer economy. The tra- 
dition directed way of life with its Puritan orientation has given ground to 
hitherto repressed forms of mass expression. It is a new freedom which exposes 
and exploits the coarser and more regressive side of life. All of this has become 
an entrenched vested interest of the mass media. 

Perhars we can also agree that in this mass dimension the tensions of living 
are pitched hicher and that the human organism is showing increasing inei- 
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dence of intolerance to such tensions. This intolerance is mirrored in the inci- 
dence of social protest in the forms of less understood behavior expressions— 
mental disorders of all degrees, personality distortions and crime, and I add, in 
the mass media themselves. With the Puritan tradition as a point of reference 
it is not difficult to think of ourselves as having fallen away from the mores 
(mass delinquency). 

The claim of a 1 to 1 correlation between mass media and juvenile de- 
linquency does not appeal to me. There are some who speak with vehemence 
in their belief that there does exist an invariable causal link between the crime- 
comic stimulus and a subsequent delinquent act which may indeed bear a de- 
scriptive similarity. My argument against this assumption is contained in 
the attached memorandum and I would add to it that the controlling motiva- 
tion for most crime and delinquency is seldom if ever to be found in such super- 
ficial coincidences ; furthermore, the assumption does not account for the larger 
number of children and youth repeatedly exposed to the same media who are 
not delinquent. 

The danger lies in the ready acceptance of this “comic book—delinquency” 
explanation and in the action upon it. This acceptance permits us to seize upon 
a scapegoat object and in so doing we will: more than likely compound the 
delinquency. In short, we can say that we have crime in two forms; one in 
fantasy and the other in fact. Crime in fantasy is today more open and has 
become a vehicle of commercial exploitation. By corollary, crime, in fact, is 
said to be disproportionately increasing. We have always had both and it is 
easy to assume that the openness of crime in fantasy is a direct causative factor 
in the frequency of crime in fact. Again I have reservations here. 

The condemnation of the comic book, TV mass media can be better sustained 
on other grounds. I think of their impact in the child-rearing process of 
our time. Save for the exceptional instances, such media are more to be con- 
demned on the score of their neglect in communicating to the child what the 
world is in terms of our scientific knowledge of it and more cogently in terms of 
a moral and rational order. Worse still, such mass media tend to corrupt the 
learning process: First, as a powerful inducement to experience living as a 
spectator in passive receptivity, and, second, as an interference with the growth 
of faculties for critical evaluations; i. e., association such as that between 
personal success and the preference of hair tonics, deodorants, etc. Such 
interference is the source of chronic semantic confusion and tension. In such 
mass media we have a residuum of a moral order of violence for its own sake, 
the waning of good manners, sadism as a substitute for tenderness in sexual 
relationships, and a primitive justice reminiscent of the blood feud. Here the 
inedia are a disservice. The bulk of them are unrelenting in the crassest kind 
of primitive magic and the violation of nature. To be sure, a little make-believe 
is acceptable, but not the unremitting mass produced portrayal of a lie. On 
further reflection, it would seem that such elements of anarchy are in them- 
selves innocent if balanced by more elevating precepts for the preparation of 
succeeding generations faced with the task of holding our society together. 
“Show business” has become the arbiter of public morals through commercial 
incentives to which may be imputed a cynical indifference, 

Lastly, my hope is that the wiser course of legislation wif not be in the 
direct suppression of such mass media, but instead will be the liberal under- 
writing of better mass medie in the educational field and that in good time 
the bad will languish and the good will increase. 

I am taking the liberty of suggesting that you might direct inquiries for 
opinion to Dr. Lawrence Z. Freedman, chairman, Committee on Psychiatry and 
Law, Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Yale University, 333 Cedar 
Street, New Haven 11, 

Again thanking you for the privilege of expressing my views, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
PuHILip Q. Rocnue, M. D. 


Puiuie Q. Rocue, M. D., 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 10, 1950. 
ARTHUR J. FREUND, Esq., 
American Bar Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Mk. FrReEuUND: As indicated in our earlier exchange of letters, the group 
for advancement of psychiatry met at Asbury Park, November 11-13. Our 
forensic committee, a component committee of the group, considered your inquiry 
set forth in your letter of September 22, 1949, and was favored by the collabora- 
tion of several other committees of the group, as follows: 
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Committee on child psychiatry 
Committee on clinical psychology 
Committee on preventive psychiatry 
Committee on public education 
Committee on social issues 


Each committee was supplied with copies of the preparatory material which you 
kindly forwarded. The joint committee discussion of the question was a singular 
opportunity to secure the participation of over 50 psychiatrists and to obtain 
from such sampling the prevailing opinion pertinent to your question which 
was paraphrased as follows: Does the vivid, living portrayal of crime by the 
media (radio, movies, comics, TV) have an impact on the mind of a child, juvenile, 
adolescent, in such manner as to affect delinquent behavior? 

The following summarization of the joint committee deliberations has been 
reviewed and approved by the respective chairmen and as released to you is 
to be regarded as an expression limited to them and their participating com 
mittees, together with the forensic committee. 

The findings of the joint committee group may be subitemed in two sections 
The first (a) representing a unanimous opinion of the group, and the second 
(b) representing a random commentary on the question : 

(a) Unanimous opinion: 

1. There exists no data of sufficient scope, either on the basis of clinical first 
hand experience or on theoretical grounds, to enable qualified investigators to 
draw valid conclusions, either that these media are harmful or beneficial. 

2. In the absence of such valid conclusions, any regulation or suppression now 
of such media by legislative enactment should be regarded as unwise. 

(b) Commentary: 

From the personal experience of the committee group and from the resources 
available to it, the following comments are conveyed for your reflection: 

It is common observation that in the normal maturation of the emotional life 
and behavior of the child the role of fantasy occupies a large measure. The 
avidity with which the child utilizes fantasy material suggests an inherent need 
for such as a vehicle of experience in working out reality values. Bmotionally 
healthy children can readily assimilate mass media portrayals of crime and 
render them innocuous. Not uncommonly without peril the child can produce 
fantasy situations himself that outdo the commercial product. 

There appears to be an agreement among observers of children that only the 
child already emotionally disturbed, may utilize the mass media in a nonadaptive 
manner. An excessive preoccupation with the content of crime and violence and 
2 symptomatic reactive response to such content are tokens of such preexisting 
internal disturbance in the child. Such disturbance may be manifest in de- 
linquent behavior but the causal nexus between the stimulus of the movie or 
comic book and the delinquent act is more apparent than real. A secondary 
element invariably enters in this situation; the movie or comic book is drawn 
directly by context into the rationalization that attempts to account for the 
child’s illness or antisocial behavior. Thus there is the invariable logic that 
makes mass media the scapegoat, and displaces responsibility from the parents. 

The daily fare of manufactured fantasy can be deplored on the score of 
esthetic deficiency. The themes used in mass media are unrelenting in their 
repetition of the basic tragic themes of the sublime works of art. Two objectives 
suggest themselves; first, an inquiry into the apparently unprecedented volume 
of fantasy in the postwar period, which appears to meet adult needs as well 
2s those of the child; and second, an inquiry into ways and means of influencing 
constructive improvement in this species of fantasy, not only in the interest 
of the consumer, but also with the aim of elevating the esthetic level of the 
community. Both professions of law and medicine can do much in this endeavor. 

Some fear that repressive legislation may have untoward consequences. Any 
suppression of mass media places a spurious premium on them, not unheeded 
by those likely to gain. Again, an authoritative deprivation of free fantasy 
imposes on child and adult alike a repression of instinctual gratification and 
the necessity of alternative expression. If gratification in fantasy is withdrawn, 
the need may find resolution in disguised and disingenuous forms less desirable 
socially. It would seem that we are left, with none other than an acceptance 
of the place for fantasy in mental life and with the task of how to exploit it 
effectively. 
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The commitree chairmen and committee memberships of the above com- 
mittees have joined with ine in expressing appreciation for the opportunity to 
collaborate with the criminal-law section of the American Bar Association. 

For the committees : 

PuHitie Q. Rocue, M. D. 


BROOKLYN 15, N. Y., May 7, 195: 


~T 


Hon, Estes KErAUVER, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 

DeaAR SENATOR: Thank vou for your letter of April 28, 1955, inviting me to 
éxpress my views on the degree of influence that the programs dealing with 
crime, violence, sadism, and illicit sex as presented by some programs on tele- 
vision, radio, and by certain horror comic books, have on the behavior pattern of 
American youth. I believe that there is a definite relationship between these 
presentations and the increasing extent of juvenile delinquency. I am also of 
the opinion that many of the juvenile delinquents of today will become the hard- 
ened criminals of tomorrow. 

When youngsters are born, they bring into the world an inherited physical 
constitution and potentiality for growth and for acquiring knowledge. The 
quality and quantity of knowledge that they acquire later on in life and the use 
to which they put that knowledge, will depend upon the training and attention 
that they will receive at home, at school, at church and wherever youngsters may 
congregate. Therefore. parents, teachers, ministers, schoolmates, and media of 
information such as books, radio, television, will help to mold the pattern of 
behavior of these children as they grow and develop. Children’s minds are like 
freshly fallen snow. The first pathway through the freshly fallen snow will be 
taken by most people. The first reaction pattern established in a youngster’s 
mind will be the one followed by subsequent behavior reactions. At home, the 
youngster learns to respond to the requests, orders, and guidance of parents, 
which will eventually form his pattern of reaction to law, authority. and guidance 
from teachers and elders. Hence, the importance of proper guidance from 
parents. In his relationship to his siblings are to be found the fundaments of 
the patterns of relationships to his fellow beings. Hence the great emphasis 
placed on home training and on home influences in the building of personality and 
character of the youngster. 

As the child grows, his play instincts will bring him into contact with other 
children, and, therefore, the importance of developing a sense of fair nlav and 
of sportsmanship in the growing child. Moreover, his curiosity will lead him 
into the desirable habit of reading good hooks, books that will leave him with 
a sense of satisfaction and ¢ratification. Of course, sex feeling will soon 
develop. and these require attention and guidance and explanations on the part 
of parents, teachers, ministers, and other elders who are trained to convey 
assuring and supporting information. Children are notoriously susceptible to 
suggestion. They imitate their elders. They hear and see much more than w? 
believe they do. They mimic their elders. Their nervous systems are very 
pliable and are extremely receptive to all stimuli, be they good or bad. Children 
are particularly apt to become hero worshippers and are likely to follow the 
behavior patterns of those whom they regard as leaders and especially when 
the latter are the center of attention. Youngsters are too immature and most 
inexperienced to properly evaluate conduct patterns and to differentiate between 
good and bad behavior. Hence, they fall victims to mass psycholovy that makes 
heroes out of mobsters and criminals. It is tragically true that some radio and 
television programs, and especially some horror crime and illicit sex comic 
books portray in lurid detail acts of violence, brutality and sadism. The suffer- 
ings of the victims are described in revolting fashions. Rarely is the ultimate 
»vlivht of the criminal adequately described, and seldom is the disgrace that he 
brings to his family deseribed in a manner that might be of some constructive 
influence. All that remains with these youngsters is a sense of unresolved 
emotional tension that not infrequently produces physical distress and mental 
illness. 

Often these presentations lead to a good deal of mental conflict in these chil- 
dren. They have learned, or are supposed to have learned, at home and at school 
that virtue eventually prevails, that there is much happiness to be found in 
loyalty, respect for authority, law and order; respect for parents, ministers, 
elders, and teachers. They have been trained to gain some understanding in 
the value of true sportsmanship and in fair play, and in respecting the rights 
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and privileges of others. Yet, when they follow some of the programs that 
make virtue out of crime, they become confused and may even develop feelings 
of guilt that may become the nucleus for subsequent neurotic and even psychoti 
behavior. 

There certainly is much more to life and to living than to abuse the mass 
media of information, instruction, and entertainment in presenting so much of 
the raw and often distorted phases of brutal and terrifying antisocial behavior 

I am confident that the combined effort of parents, teachers, and public officials 
will result in the eradication of these evils. It is certainly most gratifying 
that your committee is giving the subject the serious attention tha it needs 

Respectfully yours, 
Irvine J. Sanps, M. D 


LEAVENWORTH, KANs., Vay 27, 1955 
Iron. Estes Kerauver, 
Uniied States Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KeEFAUVER: I am honored that you have sought an opinion from 
me in connection with the study your subcommittee is making of the influence 
of movies and television programs which emphasize crime, violence, sadism, 
and illicit sex, in juvenile delinquency. I wish that I had more to offer, that I 
could document the effect of these factors in terms of specific case histories 
gleaned from my 25 years of experience as a prison medical officer. Actually, 
of course, such is impossible, for I can recall but few cases in which they ap 
peared to play anything more than a minor role. Nevertheless, I feel as you no 
doubt do that there is much that is potentially deleterious in the present day 
movie, television, and comic book fare. 

Present day theories of personality development all emphasize the great 
importance of the early years of life. Delinquent behavior is acknowledged 
to be symptomatic of emotional conflicts which result from the failure of parental 
relationships and the home situation generally to satisfy the emotional needs 
necessary for maturation and good citizenship. Young children who are thus 
emotionally starved may be ripe subjects for the subtle suggestiveness of the 
crime movie. In the absence of adequate parental figures and stable home life, 
they may readily come to identify with the heroic criminal figure depicted in the 
movies, television, and comic books, if the exposure is at the right time and of 
sufficient duration. 

Juvenile delinquency is a many-sided problem as you well know. VDoverty, 
physical handicap, mental illness, alcoholism, international tensions, and many 
other of the great social problems, all play a part as causative factors. The 
effect of bad movies and television programs can only be looked upon as one 
of the minor of these, but it is at least a fairly tangible one which may lend 
itself more readily to direct attack than some of the more basic issues. It 
would certainly seem that at least better self-policing in these industries could 
be stimulated, to eliminate the showing of the actual actions and thinking 
processes of the criminal personalities, and to minimize the inference that dis 
honesty, stealing, racketeering, graft, use of drugs, strong-arming, and sexual 
looseness, are acceptable behavior unless one is caught. 

I think you are to be congratulated on the interest your committee is taking 
in this problem and I wish to take this opportunity to extend my best wishes 
for your success. 

Respectfully, 
Russe. O. Serrce, 
Medical Director, PHS. 


TERRE Haute, INpd., June 6, 1955. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: It is an honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of May 21, 1955, making inquiry about my clinical experience which might shed 
some light on the degree of influence that crime, violence, sadism, and illicit sex, 
as are many times presented on television and on the movie screen, may kave 
on the behavior patterns of the American youth. 
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It would be difficult to present clinical evidence that is specific ; however, those 
who have a part in the present system of correction and rehabilitation have 
opinions that become crystalized over a period of years of observation and 
experience. 

Television is relatively new in this section of the country and therefore 
definite valid conclusions cannot be made; however, it would seem that if a 
program is not satisfactory or well received by the public it will not continue 
long for the want of a sponsor. In this area, the programs available for viewing 
by children during the day and early evening I do not feel could be considered 
as detrimental to the children. Those shown later in the evening are for adults 
and in many instances would be unsuitable for children. 

Most of the movies frequently shown in a public theater, although not of 
uniformly high class, have been censored and probably will have no deleterious 
effect upon the normal individual. This would not hold true for a sociopathic 
or emotionally unstable type of individual. Perhaps more rigid censorship 
might be indicated; however, the movies must be unusual, or provide a thrill, 
to compete with television. 

I have not read samples of all of the literature available to the public at 
the newsstands; however, the titles of some of the magazines and small booklets. 
and some of the articles advertised as appearing in certain issues would indicate 
that they might be particularly stimulating to a sociopathic individual and it 
would seem in some cases to be sufficiently stimulating to their ego to incite 
a desire or stimulus to commit a crime. In this field it would seem that censor- 
ship or more rigid control is definitely indicated. This probably will come 
with the education of the public and the broadening acceptance of mental hygiene. 

I realize that these statements cannot be considered as specific clinical evidence, 
and regret that I have nothing more specific to contribute; however, if an 
opinion will help this I offer as my contribution at this time. 

Thank you very much for the honor of your inquiry. I hope that my statements 
may be of some assistance to you in your fine work, 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS H. SM1tH, 
Vedical Director, USPHS, Chief Medical Officer, United States Penitentiary. 


CuicaGco, ILi., May 26, 1955. 

Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: In response to your letter of May 21 regarding a 
probable correlation or cause-and-effect relationship between delinquency and 
mass-media presentations, I can make the following statement : 
After nearly 15 years of full-time service at the Cook County juvenile court 
wherein IT have personally examined by scientific-psychiatric method approxi- 
mately 12,000 delinquent children, I am convinced that the main cause of juvenile 
delinquency is a relative degree of emotional immaturity or neuroticism which 
will be found in the individual offender. To the extent that emotional imma- 
turity (neuroticism) exists in a child, to that extent will it be motivated by 
neural mechanisms, therefore unconsciously, to seek for emotion-maturing effects 
which is sought from the realm of human, mainly parental, attention. (The 
psychology, physiology, and philosophy to this natural factor of intense human 
motivation, this author has attempted to describe or define in a manuscript 
which will be mentioned here later.) Depending upon certain peculiarities in the 
psychological pattern of supplying parental love or attention-giving by certain 
parents which yet results in immaturity in the offspring, respectively some 
emotionally immature children will seek in turn greater degrees of emotional- 
dependency-attention through contrary, reactive, embartassing, or provocative 
types of behavior. Very often this negative behavior which unwittingly is emo- 
tionally directed toward and intended to provoke a greater element of attention- 
supply from the parents takes the form of an impulsive act against the community 
(or it is an act which the parents advised against). In addition there is no doubt 
that the emotionally immature child during his attention-seeking is highly sug- 
gestible. The type of child I describe here who becomes the delinquent is 
quickly drawn by his unmet emotional dependency urges to look for unusual. or 
morbid, or violent, or sensational ways of exercising his or her negativism or 
reactive type of attention seeking. Ostensibly a large source-area for deviant 
ideas to this type of attention-seeking or to this group of potential delinquents 
is the violent, asocial, amoral, and unethical themes which are found in some 
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books, magazines, comics, movies, radio, and television presentations. Actually 
the examples of undesirable conduct contained in such themes are in themselves 
reflective most often of the emotional (neurotic) taint which obtains so univer 
sally in the human. Removal of these hyperstimulatory, morbid themes from 
the experience of the child will not cure or resolve the basic cause of delinquency 
but it should reduce the delinquency type of tendency from developing in some 
emotionally deprived children, or perhaps decrease the incidence of severe or 
serious delinquent acts. Even for these relatively limited psychiatric reasons 
and also since such regressional themes contribute no positive educational ad 
vantages to the child, they should be removed from the child's experience. 

Although I am in favor of removing the above-described undesirable exper! 
ences from the life of the child, I am not optimistic that this maneuver will make 
any large change in the whole story of delinquency. Now more than ever before 
there can be demonstrated a vicious circle of interlocking physical, social, and 
emotional weaknesses of relative degree in the individual, which become 
projected in our collective culture, which mutually reinforce one another but 
which primarily stem from the relatively separable factor of faulty emotional 
ity (neuroticism) and which I believe precludes any real relief in crime and 
delinquency through an approach at a symptomatic or inbetween level, or without 
a realistic approach to resolving faulty emotionality as it obtains in the individ- 
ual. One must know how extensive, intensive, inclusive, elusive, and pervasive 
are the effects of neuroticism. Thereby one might realize how puny or in 
effectual would be any effort which did not include an attack on neurosis itself 

At this stage, in my observations, I have reached a conviction that the psy 
chiatrist’s competency and responsibility relative to crime and delinqnency is 
to establish, if necessary, more adequate ways of diagnosing neuroticism, 
wherever it exists and perhaps even more important to develop through research 
a medical-scientific technique for large-scale application which will specifically, 
unequivocally, and quickly resolve the pathophysiology of neurosis. In the 
light of my observations I believe this can be done. The same type of objective 
studies is needed in psychiatry which made it possible for the research worker 
in the various areas of medicine to contribute from all the sciences the greatest 
potential to human welfare. Some of my ideas along the line described above 
are contained in the material enclosed herewith. Moreover, I have recently com 
pleted a manuscript entitled “The Genesis, Process, and Treatment of Neurosis, 
or Warfare, Cause and Cure,” wherein I have embodied in somewhat final form 
my hypotheses to this general goal, including my ideas about crime and de 
linquency, among other symptomatic conditions caused by the neurotic com 
plex. If you are interested in studying this manuscript, I should like to send 
you a copy. 

Yours very truly, 
Sam I, STEIN, M. D., Director, Psychiatric Department. 


BrRooKLYN 2, N. Y., May 5, 1955 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I am writing to acknowledge, with my thanks, 
your invitation to submit to your subcommittee a statement dealing with the 
influence of mass communications media on juvenile delinquency. 

I am, indeed, sorry to inform you that the field of mass communications media 
is not within the sphere of my special competence or experience. 

I have been an attorney, neurologist, and psychiatrist for many years, and an 
associated member of the American Psychiatric Association. I also have been 
professor of medico-legal jurisprudence at Brooklyn Law School for some 20 
years. In my law practice, I confine my activities to acting as a trial lawyer, 
solely in medico-legal cases. 

In my teaching, and in my practice in both law and medicine, I have had 
rather extensive experience dealing with the sociological and psychiatric asnects 
of crime, including narcotics addiction, sexual deviations, and sexual crimes. 
If these subjects come within the subcommittee’s sphere of inquiry, I would be 
delighted to cooperate with the subcommittee. 
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I enclose herewith a résumé of my professional background. If this résumé 
suggests to vou any field in addition to those mentioned above, in which I might 
be of service to the subcommittee, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, . 
GEORGE I. SWETLOW. 


San Francisco 15, May 24, 1955. 
Senator Fstrs KEFAUVER, 
HOLC Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Keravuver: The relationship between the prevalent increase 
in delinqueney among juveniles, the increase of crimes of violence, acts of sadism, 
dispersal of drugs among the youth with consequent addiction to marihuana and 
heroin, and crime and violence programs on television and in the movies, is of 
considerable concern to those interested in the healthy growth and adjustment of 
the children and adolescents of today. However, one cannot say that there is a 
direct causal relationship between the increase in delinquency in all its forms and 
the prevalence of programs in the movies and in television dealing with vice and 
crime. It will be a responsibility of the writer to clarify as briefly as possible 
why this direct connection between violence in children and movie fare is not 
valid: on the other hand, both delinquency and violence of all types do bear 
relation to our present social and cultural contradictions, which tend to invoke 
emotional insecurity in the individnal and offer a fertile ground, in those in- 
dividuals who are potentially vulnerable, for such programs as deal with violence 
and crime to be meaningful. 

Our contemporary psychiatric knowledge implicity recognizes that the funda- 
mental relationships within the family as are laid down by the 10th year of life 
are of the greatest significance in the health of the individual and, of course, in 
the health of ero: ps of individuals on which our society is based. Certain funda- 
mental needs of children are a direct expression of the security of their parents 
or parent surrogates. Although a child is weak in actuality, he can feel per- 
fectly secnre—for this feeling of security is derived from factors outside of him- 
self, namely, primarily from his parents. Those feelings of being worth while 
and valued are derived from the recognition which the child receives, again 
primarilv from his parents. The need for feelings of security are vital and 
are related to self-preservatory instincts. The secure child is able to grow 
awav from his narents and develop his own independence. The adolescent grows 
mentally as well as physically and by the time adolescence is completed and he 
enters unon adulthood his maturity is a measure of his own sense of his values 
which he rerceives within himself. The maturing ado'escent possesses an 
identity composed, hewever, from more sources than from his parents. The 
baseball hero, a religious figure, a kind family friend, a playground director, 
an inspiring teacher—each contribute some quality of personality with which 
the crowin® child identifies and from which he creates an ego identity, and which 
in the basis for his character and personality in Jater years. 

Of utmost importance to a healthy childhood and adolescence is the recogni- 
tion that if the vital demands are not met or fulfilled in childhood, children will 
proceed to develop in other directions, may strive to derive feelings of security 
from outside sources and to gain recognition amidst the members of a substitute 
family such as a gang. 

A child who feels secure, valued and worthy, looks un to his parents and 
develops within himself a healthy conscience which reflects the values and 
standards of his parents. If this child feels insecure or unworthy. outside 
factors which may be deleterious may fall upon fertile ground and in this way 
may then serve as a precipitating factor for a social or antisocial activities. 
In this way the influence of radio, the movies, television, and the comie books 
have some effect on the development of a growing child, but these are factors of 
less importance than the relationship to significant adults. In other words, 
the influence of the movies and television are but one of a complex series of 
relationshirs to the environment, which includes teachers, playmates, movie 
idols and athletic heroes, national heroes and the mythologic great. 

Since the family constellation and the members of the family are of primary 
significance, particularly when seen from the standpoint of the practicing psychi- 
atrist and psychoanalyst, the question can be asked: What of those individuals 
whe do not have parents? Who are brought up in slum areas or in orphanages or 


In foster homes? The answer to this puzzling question is, I think, simple: 
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Whoever fulfills the emotional needs of a growing child becomes his father and 
mother. The sad commentary upon some present-day tendencies toward de 
linquency lies frequently in the problems parents have—first of all to know what 
is needed to insure a child’s emotional health and to give the necessary time, 
patience, and devotion to the growing child. Altogether too often the sons of 
well-to-do parents are found in delinquent situations, A careful study of each 
of these cases inevitably demonstrates that the child has been deprived of emo 
tional security. It becomes clear why the problem of delinquency is not re 
stricted to the economically underprivileged and to the minority groups where 
for so long delinquency as such was considered primarily upon a sociological 
basis. 

To elaborate a bit on the problem of delinquency among favored economic 
groups and the culturally sophisticated : 

One of the saddest chapters of childhood experiences concerns the instance of 
the devoted but domineering mother. As but one example of the development of 
delinquency, this domineering mother gives the child the feeling that she loves 
and accepts the child only if the child conforms to her wishes. The child feels 
that his life depends upon being approved of or loved. The child feels that he 
can go on living if he pleases mother ; if he displeases, he is in impending danger 
He is in constant fear and anxiety, constantly trying to please the tyrant who 
never gives enough love. The child of the domineering mother nourishes hostile 
destructive wishes, potentially the timid can become homicidal, infrequently the 
mother is the victim, more often the aggression is displaced toward a rival or a 
companion. In this sort of case I would say the movies involving aggression 
and television fare involving murder might be of significance. The above is but 
one clinical example of the complexity of the problem. 

The problem of the aggressive child also deserves special emphasis. All aggres 
sive children crave the feelings of being accepted and recognized ; their ageressive 
hehavior is a struggle for attention at any price. At times to be spanked can be 
equated with love, for a spanking is better than no attention at all. The child 
unsuccessful in attracting the attention of his parents may seek it through brag- 
ging before his playmates. The child is truly fighting against unhappiness, which 
is a blind striving. Neither he nor his parents see the real source of his unhappy 
situation. So the child is aggressive and his parents may call him naughty, or 
disobedient, or stubborn, or violent. His aggression may involve petty stealing 
or temper tantrums; the aggression may lead to delinquency. The child may 
attempt to comfort himself with sweets and he may steal to get money for sweets, 
and if he is punished he will not change, because he will be more unhappy and 
simply need more candy which means more money in order to get the candy 
If this child steals outside of his family he is a delinquent and he is in conflict 
with the law. This is the child who needs help through understanding of his 
parents, and the axiom must be established that the delinquent child is the 
product of parents who failed in satisfying the fundamental needs of the child 
for security. In fact, some parents drive their children into delinquency due to 
their own inability to give security to the child and to their tendencies to starve 
the child emotionally. Children who do not feel at home with their parents tend 
to go. elsewhere to find security amidst the gang. They seek to find feelings of 
being accepted away from the home. This tendency must not be confused with 
the normal child’s desire to mingle with other children. The withdrawn child 
will wander about the streets; the aggressive child will find outside of his family 
an outlet for his hostility, a hostility arising from within the family relationship. 
Sometimes such children do not rebel against their parents but the hostility is 
there. 

At this point sociological and cultural influences are of tremendous impor- 
tance. The presence of a gang among minority groups affords an exquisite and 
gratifying medium for the enactment of the drama of acceptance and of rejee- 
tion. Among the economically underprivileged families, frequently with large 
numbers of children, there is little opportunity due to the struggle for existence 
for the parents to be of significance to their children and satisfy their growing 
needs. Again, cultural influences are here important. The lesson of Nazi Ger- 
many illustrates how ideologies can become of greater significance than familial 
ties. The very roots of the German family are founded upon a rather rigid 
submission to the discipline of the father. The Nazi hero seemed, for a gen- 
eration, to be of greater importance than the submissive German mother who 
loved her home, her children and excelled at cooking. Perhaps the German 
child, smoldering under the authority of the parent, joined in mass rebellion. 
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Rather than continue with elaborations relating to the unhealthy patterns 
within our culture and family constellations, there are several wholesome tend- 
encies that deserve report: the normal teen-ager and adolescent has a healthy 
desire to explore, a desire toward adventure. Every lad is another Huckleberry 
Finn and this road ordinarily does not lead to delinquency. A child isn’t 
going to become a criminal if he is reasonably healthy, and although he may 
see a thousand murder movies and is surrounded with comic books. For the 
development of delinquency demands some defect of the structure of the per- 
sonality of the child and if the parents have set a good example and have laid 
a groundwork of decent moral behavior, if the child has been taught a whole- 
some respect for individuals and for their property, the child will be protected 
against becoming a delinquent. Even the best example a parent may set will be 
of little value, however, if the child cannot come to terms with his rebellion 
against his parents, which may have origin in the child’s lack of feeling of worth, 
of value, and of security. 

The present-day attempts to involve teenagers within groups to counteract 
the “gangs” which appear to be a breeding ground of delinquency, of course enlist 
the adeventurous spirit of the child, but it is equally important that somewhere 
in the structure of organizations which substitute for parents, or attempt to 
make up the defect which parents unwittingly present, the role of parent sub- 
stitute be stressed and emphasized. There is no. effective work done among 
delinquents without the interplay of the personality of a truly devoted, sincere, 
and admired worker. Very frequently among minority groups a worker in the 
field may be the turning point in the career of a delinquency of scores of youths 
who, for the first time in their lives, develop a real feeling of being respected 
and of being valued. On these matters, Mr. Green of the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington, D. C., is an excellent authority. 

Delinquency, therefore, is not restricted to children who grow up in slum 
areas. Parents who do not fulfill their responsibility toward their children are 
found throughout all income groups. Parents who are uprooted, in the flux of 
divorce which is in itself traumatic, and who live under marginal economic 
conditions are likely to have very little time for their children, because they 
need so much energy and time to expend on the struggle in life. 

I do not believe any aggressive child or adolescent rebels because of pleasure. 
He is fighting for something that is vital to him and which he himself does not 
know. It appears that he is fighting for a recognition, an identity. These are 
the children who as adolescents rebel against authority and against the law, 
and the more they are suppressed and punished, the more hostile they become. 
These are precisely the children that live the crime on the screen in their personal 
life and react with sadism and hostility rarely, but with sufficient frequency 
during the present era that there appears to be a causal connection between 
programs of violence and crime and acts of aggression and sadism among the 
young delinquents. 

To attack the television programs and the comic books appears to me to be 
rather like closing the stable door after the horse has escaped. The problem 
is really the problem of our conflicting culture, our increased divorce rate, our 
lack of family life, the cold-war tensions which send children scurrying under 
their desks in practice sessien, and seem to be a recapitulation within the genera- 
tion of today of some of the problems of parents who grew up in the 1920’s during 
the prohibition era and during the difficult tensions of the depression. Actually, 
the problems on which the committee seeks my opinion are truly the problems 
related to the high incidence of mental illness of the present generation, for they 
are one and the same and inextricably interwoven with those complex factors 
which have caused such an increase in mental illness. 

To present the problem in more scientific terms, the following summary is 
offered : 

Behavior disorders in children and adolescents then become a subject of study 
and research in the event that a simple causation cannot be found in some read- 
tly ascertainable culprit, such as the movies or the crime sequence on television. 
the problem essentially becomes one of an evaluation of the components that 
constitute behavior, which, in turn, involves the field of diagnosis. It is impor- 
tant to find a workable set of diagnostic criteria: without a precise diagnostic 
knowledge, a description of the difficulties lacks a knowledge of dynamics and 
offers little to a study of the topic at hand. 

I believe a set of criteria need be laid down, first, in diagnosis and evaluation 
of the personalities of children and, in particular, the child and his reaction to 
his environment, and a more precise method of evaluation of the total function 
of personality is needed. Several facts deserve mention: 
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1. The normal and the pathological behavior in children must be distinguished 
.pon a dynamic basis. 

2. In order to accomplish the above, a working knowledge of normal growth 
cf a child and of his personality development is needed. 

3. Pathological behavior must be defined. This definition involves a clarifica 
tion of the deviant trends of the personality in their growth and development 
und a cross-section appraisal of the functioning of the personality at the time of 
examination. 

4. The nature of the pathological disturbance must be related to the process 
of growth and of maturation and based upon a knowledge of the individual 
child and not upon a statistical average. 

5. The pattern of pathological maladjustment must then be reviewed in the 
context of the environment and the social and the cultural situation and the 
interaction with the environment must be evaluated with relationship to the 
| reviously mentioned categories of data. 

In other words, a knowledge of the internal structure of the child's personality 
is needed, and a knowledge of the development of the personality of the child 
or adolescent and the organization of this personality in longitudinal section is 
required. In addition, the interaction of the child with his environment and, 
finally, a study of the family as well as the social environment of the child is 
needed in order to appraise in a form not in conflict with scientific method. 
Personality cannot be disassociated from environment and environment cannot 
he disassociated from the personality. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marer I. TucH er, M. D. 


STATE PRISON OF SOUTHERN MICHIGAN, 
Jackson, Mich., June 6, 1955. 


Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I am writing in reply to your recent letter which 
was circulated to members of the Medical Correctional Association. I am very 


happy to have this opportunity to express my feelings on this subject. 

It is certainly true that there is an inordinate amount of television programs 
based primarily on scenes of crime, violence, sadism, and illicit sex. One of the 
problems involved here is that television presents a strong attraction to children 
and they now spend more time watching television than in reading or listening 
to the radio. Inasmuch as television does constitute such a strong attraction to 
children that they speud more time watching this medium than in any other, 
I do feel definitely that adults have a responsibility to see that there is some- 
thing done to regulate the quality and content of the programs. 

Before the advent of television and comic books, children were more apt to 
spend time reading books of adventure stories available to public and school 
libraries. The literature selected for such libraries is generally selected on 
the basis of its quality and content and the majority of books available from 
libraries constitute wholesome entertainment. During the 1930's with the 
advent of the comic books, these became the literature most read by children. 
The same problems appeared then that now appear on television programs. 
Many of the comic books consisted entirely of tales of violence, sadism, crime. 
and illicit sex. Parents did not have the same control over comic books as they 
bad over the literature available in libraries as the comic books were available 
in every store and newsstand and the people publishing and selling this litera- 
ture had no concern over its content as long as it would sell. 

Because of inflamed public opinion over some of the literature that appeared 
in comic hooks, there has been a great deal accomplished in this area and there 
are several publishers of comic books who see to it that only acceptable ma- 
terial is published. On the whole these same publishers of the more acceptable 
comic books also possess the best staffs of writers, so that their books are not 
only free of lewd material, but are also much more interesting and stimulating 
than some of the cheap trash that is put out by other concerns. The name of 
Dell comics comes to my mind as one of the publishers of the better quality type 
of comic hooks which are just as acceptable in the training of children as Grimm's 
Fairy Tales or older literature ever was. 

Again, in the field of television, parents do not have any contro! of the material 
presented to the children, as exists in the case of literature which is stocked in 
publie libraries. As a result, there has been no censorship to date and there is 
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an excess of programs dealing with violence, sadism, and illicit sex. It is cer- 
tainly not fair to condemn the entire industry, because there are many excellent 
programs on television. The current series dealing with methods a police depart- 
ment uses in tracking down criminals is well presented for a series dealing with 
crime in the proper light. The Walt Disney programs have certainly been a 
major contribution to television in presenting the right kind of material to the 
child audience. I certainly feel that any medium which occupies the major por- 
tions of a child’s leisure time and consequently will have such a tremendous 
influence on the educative aspects of children, should be regulated. Probably 
voluntary regulation because of pressure of civic and Government groups would 
be the most effective means, providing that enough public interest is shown in 
this direction ; otherwise Government regulations will have to be used. 
Before closing a discussion of the problem it must be mentioned in all fairness 
that comic books and television programs do not create our culture as much as 
they reflect it. As long as there exists in this country a strong force of organized 
crime, gambling, and political corruption, these subjects are bound to be played 
up a great deal in both comic books and television. We cannot expect our chil- 
dren to grow up to be better citizens than their parents. However, I feel that 
an improvement could be made on the way in which these problems are presented 
to children. The approach often used by Life magazine in pointing our problems 
in organized crime, public health, etc., is certainly much better than the approach 
usually used on television programs. 
As long as our culture is predominantly good and not bad, I certainly feel that 
the good parts of our culture should be presented on television programs in addi- 
tion to the bad, instead of presenting such a distortion of our culture as is pres- 
ently being done. 
With this in mind, historical programs dealing with important events in Ameri- 
ean history can be both exciting and informative and are much more suitable 
than much of the material being presented. There is no shortage of good mate- 
rial that could be presented, and I think something should be done to see that 
more of it is presented. 
To talk more specifically about my personal experience in dealing with juvenile 
delinquents and criminals, I might make a few more observations. I think that 
better quality television programs would be more important in the homes of 
children who are neglected by their parents than in the case of more fortunate 
children who come from stable homes. In the case of the latter their parents by 
their own example of morality and integrity usually create a sufficiently strong 
impression on the children to overcome any adverse effects of unsavory literature 
or television programs to which the children might be exposed. In the case of 
children who are inere or less neglected by their parents, it would be more 
important that they not have their moral growth further weakened by unsavory 
television programs that are concerned with the lives of selfish or cruel people. 
Sincerely yours, 
Warren 8S. WILLE, M. D. 

Director, Psychiatrie Clinic. 





UNITED STATES PENITENTIARY HOSPITAL, 
Lewisburg, Pa., May 27, 1955. 

Hon. ESTges KEFAUVER, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: With regard to the influence of the television and 
the moving pictures upon juvenile behavior, I am afraid that since I have had 
little formal psychiatric training I can offer only a personal opinion and any 
authoritative statement would best be left to psychiatrists and psychologists 
who have had adequate training in this field. 
My own feeling is that these mass media must in some way leave their mark 
since I believe that all behavior is influenced in some manner by every environ- 
mental experience, and that adolescents, perhaps more than adults, ape envi- 
ronmental experiences. This is, however, quite different from saying that 
criminal or other abnormal behavior witnessed is directly reproduced. I believe 
that it is not the criminality per se of the juvenile delinquent that is influenced 
by movies or television but merely the pattern of expression of criminality. 
For example, a juvenile delinquent with larcenous intent might be led to commit 
a robbery rather than a burglary because of some technique he had seen depicted 
on the screen, and which had caught his fancy, but in either case, I believe, he 
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would have committed the crime. An exception might be made in the case of 
an extremely unstable psychopath who conceivably might be made a criminal 
by suggestion alone. The numbers of this type individual must be quite small 
and probably does not contribute significantly to the crime rate 

It is interesting that penitentiary inmates almost unanimously believe that 
lurid books, comics, movies, and television are major causes of crime, but it 
is my feeling that this attitude is merely a mechanism for Justifying thelr 
own criminal behavior. It seems to me too facile and ingenuows a conception 
that human behavior is so easily influenced and I beiieve that we must probe 
much more deeply to find the motors for delinquency. Changing sociolog.cal 
conditions and particularly changing mores (which may indeed be greatly intlu- 
enced by the mass media) as they influence attitudes toward delinquency, lust 
be more weighty factors. 

Respectfully, 
Leon A, WITKIN, 
Senior Surgeon (R) USPHS, Chief Medical Officer 
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Smythe, Dallas W., New York Television, January 4-10, 1951, 1952, Monitoring 

‘Study No. 4, National Association of Education Broadcasters, Urbana, IIlL., 
August 1952. 

Smythe, Dallas W., Three Years of New York Television, 1951-1958, January 
4-10, Monitoring Study No. 6, National Association of Educational Broad 
casters, Urbana, II1., July 1953. 

Smythe, Dallas W., and Campbell, Angus, Los Angeles Television, May 23-29, 
1951, Monitoring Study No. 2, National Association of Educational Broad 
casters, Urbana, Ill., December 1951. 

“Status of UHF and Multiple Ownership of TV Stations,” in Hearings Before 
the Subcommittee on Communications of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, United States Senate, 83d Congress, 2d session, Washing 
ton, 1954. 

Stewart, Raymond F., “The Social Impact of Television on Atlanta Households,” 

_ Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., 1952. 

Stocks, Mary, “Television and the Young Viewer,” Political Quarterly (London), 
October 1953, pp. 349-356. 

Compares the British and American types of programs and contends that 
the British system of noncommercial television is better for youth. 

Telecommunications, A Program for Progress. A Report by the President's 
Communications Policy Board, Washington, March 1951. 

The Television Code, Second edition, The National Association of Radio and 

Television Broadcasters, Washington, March 1954. 
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“TV Can Be Good for Kids—But It’s Up to the Parents To Make It So,” Chang- 
ing Times, May 1954, pp. 36-38. 

Suggestions to parents on how to direct and guide children in their television 
viewing habits. 

TV Channels for Education, Joint Committee on Educational Television, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, D. C., 1951. 

Interesting analysis of motion picture, radio and television programing, 
and of the effects on public taste. Outlines possible improvements, mainly 
from adult point of view. 

Wagner, Geoffrey, “Parade of Pleasure, a Study of Popular Iconography in the 
U. 8. A.” New York, 1955. 

Walker, Paul A., “Broadcasting and Human Relations;”’ speech before the 
Temple Men’s Club of Cleveland, February 20, 1952. Extension of remarks 
of Kepressentative Carl Albert. Congressional Record (Washington), Feb- 

ruary 27, 1952, pp. A1266—A1268. 

Views on the improvement of program service based on observations made by 
Mr. Walker as Vice Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 
Also cites information provided by networks and interested groups and organi- 
zations, 

Witty, Paul, Helping Children Read Better, Chicago, 1950. 

Contains practical suggestions in improving reading skills. Chapter VI 
on the guidance of children’s interests in reading and in other media. 

Witty, Paul, “How to Live With TV,” National Parent-Teacher, February 1954, 
pp. 7-10. 

Mr. Witty states that parents and teachers must teach children to use tele- 
vision wisely. Lists criteria for judging television programs. 

Witty, Paul, “Research About Children and TV,” in Bulletin No. 93 of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International, 1200 Fifteenth Street NW.., 
Washington, D. C., 1954. 

Witty, Paul, “Television and Our Children’s Future,” National Parent-Teacher, 
December 1952, pp. 4—6 et seq. 

Suggests that parents and teachers work together to make the most of 
current offerings on television and participate in fostering improved tele- 
vision programs. 

Wylie, Evan M., “Violence on TV—Entertainment or Menace?” Cosmopolitan, 
February 1953, pp. 34-39, 

Answers to questions on television violence from medical and education 
authorities as queried. 

Young, M. S., “Television: How Bad Can It Be,” American Scholar, Autumn 
1951, pp. 444-454. 

Discusses the poor quality of television programs and future trends. 
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